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The greatest failure of the Ameri- 
can nation is that it needs eternally to 
be amused Proll, rt \ 
University. 

If there is one man who loves | 
child it is the Chinaman. A _ pers 
with a child in his arms could go fro: 
one end of China to another in per- 
fect safety.—Sir James Cantlie. 

I hope and believe that 100 year 
henee there will be ho Briti h 
pire.—H. G. Wells. 

In the experiences of 


a year in th 


presidency there ha Coule »> m 
other such unwelcome impression a 
the manifest religious intolerance: 


which exists among many of our citi 
zens.—Warren G. Harding. 
We dare not 


making our house 


trust to our wit fo 
pleasant to our 
; k 

iumerson, 

Probably no people on earth hay 
a higher standard of morality tha) 
the Florida Seminoles.—Recent U. S. 
Report on Seminole Indians. 

It is almost as difficult to name th« 
conspicuous members of the United 
States Senate as to repeat the word 
of the National anthem.—Melville F. 
Stone. 

We have a natural pride in our 
country and our Americanism, but we 
leave it to our foreign-born to have 
the babies.—Health Commissione) 
Copeland of New York City. 

Habit is the fly-wheel of civiliza- 
tion.—Henry James. 

This community cannot be excited 
by any crime.—Chief Justice Scanloy 
of Chicago. 

If you want to know whether you 
are destined to be a success or a fail 
ure in life, vou can easily find out. 
The test is simple and it is infallible 
Are you able to save money? If not, 
drop out. You will lose. You may 
sure 


think not, but you will lose, as 
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Significant Sayings 
Current Opinion 


us you 





The seed of succe 
James J. Hill. 


live. 
nol in you, 
There is ng in saving m 

10 pu 
f 


into yourself, into your work, 


Laachdltd 1 dailprOb cadlily 


hon 
Lo ado 
back 

yp ULAK tilitis, 
mileresle 


utever you are so much 


i that more important to you 
viadh money. ait Vy rol 


friends with 
Piedmont. 


China has a number of 

tuking ways.—Greenville 
Europe is finished. The age ol 

American domination of the world ha 

bevun.—Georg Brandes. 

What is the death of a million so 

diers to a man like me.—Napol« 

I would rather be in jail in 
than to live “free” in Kussia. 
Goldman. 

There is only one certainty in life 


HOvimlilips 


Americ: 


umn 


G. Bf 

A Rotarian is a man who does not 
the when there is a piano 
to be moved.—Rotarian Bulletin. 

L want to see my Couhiry a ik 
edition of the United States.—Presi 
dent Blum, of Uruguay. 

We Americans feel that we deserve 
well of the world because we are im- 
maculately free from coveting what 
we do not need.—Agnes Repplier. 

Many of our differences (with Eng 
land) are mere pin-pricks; but pi 
pricks sometimes result in blood-po 
oning.—Admiral Sims. 


hesterton. 


’ } 
¢YTrap stool 





In a country where there are no 
rich there will be only the poor— 
the very poor.—Walter Rathenau. 


No man is ever happy until he has 


Don Marquis. 

new 
didn’t 
Globe. 


Solomon said, “There is no 
thing under the sun,” but he 
say it by radiophone.—Boston 
As many say it, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan,” is simply an invitation to 
push.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
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American Ideals and Traditions 





1. Our heritage of idealism. 

2. American examples of human- 
itarianism. 

3. Great nations 
aloof. 

!. Our greatest opportunity—to 
teach the world fair play. 


never stand 





MMINHE attitude of thi republic 
toward world issues, if our peo- 


ple remain ti to the fu 
tal ideals of our past, fair to 
work great changes in international 


| 


morality and to influence human d 


tinies long after our other “big is- 
: ’ 
sue have been torgotten. 
Till quite recently we were d- 
ered by } Old Wo i to : 





practically devoid « 


1 


m. Yet, far from be 
elfish self-seekers, the people of the 
l nite A Qe + } ave alway 4 ht} ii. } 


strong idealistic leanings. Weren't 
the men and women who first came to 
these largely idealists? The 
spirit of ready cooperation, mutual 
helpfulness, renerous hospitality, sane 
frugality, and simple piety, charac 

istic of the early settlers, 
blended their descendant 
markable manifestations of a spirit 


of broad and wise philanthropy. Wher 


shore 





many veal avo the need w: felt for 
universities, charitable oreanizations. 
cientifie foundations, hosptals, libra 
ries and museums, it was not the ric! 
alone, but the men of mode a P 
who gave whole-heartedly. While 
Europe was speaking eynieally of our 
Ifishne rreater endowment for 
philanthropic purposes than the hi 


known 


the vener- 


world had 
tablished by 


tory of the 
were being e 
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ever 


osit or the Ame en eart. More- 


over, wit nite prodigality, we 
poured milli ipon millions into 
the distant Orient in unselfish mis- 
ional 1 pl thropie enterprise. 

2. itv but a quarter of a cen- 


at we thought ourselve 
ecure behind our impregnable, Chi- 


nese-lil wall of political isolation, 
only to be awakened by Dewey’s gun 
Manila Bay, heralding the fact that 
United States had hecome a great 
world Power with colonial possession 
! ? ic terests and respon- 
sibilitic n distant parts of the world 


many have 


Great War, a 


the war with Spain, made 


vii 
oN Powe 
W! en the wa ith Spain was won, 
thi 6 fj h” 4 _ rican people with- 
m Cul thout a thoucht of 


pensation, thereby pdd- 


isinterested idealism a 
. ) 





new 7) d rich jewel to the bright dia- 
dem of ’ republics of the world. 
But before doine so, America trans- 
f ed H na ma veritable pest 
hol to one f most healthfut 


In Panams, in 





in in the Philip- 
it of disinterested 
Ipful nd of generous human 


taria m eloauent] exemplitied 

‘ the people of the United States. 
Afain, what a tranee form of no-- 
tional “selfishness” it was which 
nromnted the people of the United 
States, unsolicited, to return to China 
the lara mms due as indemnity fer 


the BR xer Uprising that they 
he used hy the Chinese people 
! Thi 


chapter in 


mi-rht 
for edu 
Pational purpose imple act 
the history 
ter ational relation of the 
peoples. The so-called “calfish” 
American had moved the whole world 
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began a new 


f the 








a great stride forward toward the ul- 
timate goal of international coopera- 
tion and good-will. 

Already the gaze of China and of 
the other more or less helpless na- 
tions of Europe is fixed upon the Stars 
and Stripes as the symbol of interna- 
tional justice and good-will—the har- 
binger of the coming of a new and 
happier day for the lesser and more 
peace-loving nations of the world. The 
idealistic stand taken by a Democratic 
President at the Peace Conference at 
Paris, and the efforts toward world 
peace made by a Republican Presi- 
dent in connection with the Conference 
for tue Limitation of Armament, bear 
out the contention that American 
idealism is national in its scope. 

38. The aloofness of the United 
States for almost a century from 
world affairs brought with it a sub- 
conscious feeling, shared ‘by some 
even today, that we were a sort of 
“chosen people” to whom the usual 
laws of national development some- 
how were not applicable. We failed, 
however, to note one great and infal- 
lible law of national growth. We 
disregarded the teaching of history 
that a nation which has, spiritually 
speaking, something in its nationat 
heart worth giving to the world, must 
sooner or later burst the bonds of its 
frontiers, and pour forth its heritage 
of blessings for the common advan- 
tage of the peoples of the world. 


Nor must the converse of this law 
be forgotten; that a nation which re- 
mains permanently secluded behind 
its frontiers possesses in all proba- 
bility little that is worth while giv- 
ing to the world. Greece poured it- 
self forth, a great flood of artistic 
idealism with which to bless man- 
kind. Rome has bequeathed to pos- 
terity as a monument of its moral 
worth, a legal mind codified into a 
great law system. The art that was 
Greece and the legal temperament 
that was Rome reflect the idealism 
of great peoples who had something 
within their national souls which be- 
came the common heritage of human- 
ity. This is the supreme test of a 


truly great people. 
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Are the people of the United States 
truly great? Great we are in mate- 
rial power; great in world power. But 
what when, like the other great polit- 
ical entities of the past, our nation 
too “goes West”? What will have 
been our national contribution to the 
sum total of human happiness? Can 
we point to any non-material achieve- 
ment which will be termed by a grate- 
ful posterity the spiritual bequest of 
the United States to the sum total of 
highest human good. In art, litera- 
ture, law and science our achieve- 
ments, while commendable, have not 
been outstanding. In none of these 
fields of human endeavor have we as- 
sisted man to make a great onward 
and upward step—to lift him above 
the commonplace realities and sordid 
selfishness of everyday life. 


But if we remain true to the tradi- 
tions of our American ancestors, no 
fear need be felt but that the histo- 
rian of the future will pronounce na- 
tional humanitarianism—the will to 
disinterested human service—the orig- 
inal national contribution of the 
United States to the higher idealism 
of the world. It is the simple historical 
fact that the United States is the 
first great nation to make such a 
spirit the measure of a nation as well 
as of aman. Just as there has never 
been a race in the veins of whose 
individual citizens the spirit of classic 
art flowed so irresistibly as in the citi- 
zens of Athens, so there has never 
been a nation in the blood of whose 
individual citizens the spirit of phil- 
anthropy and the will to human serv- 
ice pulsated so strongly as in that of 
the citizen of the United States. 
Greece gave to the world supreme 
beauty in art. May we not hope that 
history will record that the people of 
the United States gave to the world 
supreme grandeur in service? The 
supreme achievement of America has 
been to stand for fair-play, to close 
its heart to a remarkable degree to 
selfish promptings, and to contribute 
generously in an exalted spirit of dis- 
interested service toward the forward- 
ing of the ideal of international good- 
will. 
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The Mad Kaiser 


Digested from The Living Age 





An anonymous author said to 
belong to very high circles in 


Germany has just published a 
sensational book, “Germany’s 
Tragedy.” One chapter contains 


a character study of William II, 


from which the following is 

quoted. 

1. Kaiser’s father declared son 
insane. 


2. The laughing stock of mili- 
tary leaders. 


3. Examples of the Kaiser's 
madness. 

1. Boasts that startled’ the 
world. 


5. An object lesson in monarchy. 





ILLIAM II had a bad _ inheri- 
tance. His great uncle died 

with a clouded mind. William 
himself had an incurable ear abscess 
and more than thirty years ago his 
private physician said that it would 
eventually produce a mental malady. 
The mental malady actually existea 
before William ascended the throne. 
Kaiser Frederick declared that his 
son was virtually insane. When Wil- 
liam was officially declared capable of 
managing his own affairs, in 1877, his 
father remarked to a friend, “Don’t 
congratulate me, for he will never be 
really competent.” A number of un- 
published medical reports suggested 
the advisability of having the Federal 
Diet declare the Kaiser incompetent. 
2. Any person intimately associa- 
ted with the Kaiser knew of his peri- 
ods of hysteria. He would summon an 
expert to inquire about some matter 
start talking hysterically the moment 
the latter appeared, and dismiss him 
before he had an opportunity to utter 
a single word. The Monarch’s 
speeches made him ridiculous at home 
and abroad. His self-exaltation knew 
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no bounds. Only flatterers got his 
ear. The Kaiser’s comprehension of 
strategy was so rudimentary that he 
reduced every competent officer to 
despair in the war games of the Gen- 
eral Staff, which he always conducted, 
and which he was supposed invariably 
to win. A high General Staff officer 
wrote in his diary: “It is appalling. If 
the Kaiser leads our armies in the 
next war, we shall be hopelessly de- 
feated.” The fact that the Kaiser 
always commanded the war games 
badly so that a victory invariably had 
to be contrived for him by a weird 
combination of impossibilities, demor- 
alized the staff personnel. 

8. At his instructions a monument 
was erected in 1899 at the place where 
he had shot a fine buck. In 1903 he 
gave a still more conspicuous exhib!- 
tion of this kind of madness. He had 
erected a great monument with this 
inscription: “Our Exalted Master, 
Kaiser Wilhelm IT, brought down at 
this point on Sept. 19, 1902, his two- 
hundredth noble stag.” 

He considered himself the “instru- 
ment of the Master,” a tool of God, 
and claimed that God had “revealed 
himself” in him. He did not shrink 
from the most absurd blasphemies on 
such occasions, and proved over and 
over again that his megalomania had 
its roots in a mystical religious ma- 
nia. He was saturated with the the- 
ory of divine right. His fancy that 
he received personal revelations from 
God upset his reason. At every op- 
nortunity he laid stress upon a rela- 
tionship with the Deity that savored 
of a partnership between equals. 

His exuberant conceit often became 
positively repulsive. In 1902, refer- 
ring to the presence of the Empress 
at a convention of the Borrussa Corps, 
he said, “All the members of the 
Corps upon whom the eyes of the Em- 
press rest today will have received a 
consecration for tneir whole lives.” 
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Such exaggerated expressions violated 
every canon of good taste. This sim- 
ple, sadly unfitted Princess deserved 
pity rather than the deification to 
— her mad Caesar tried to exalt 
er. 


4. His own exaggerated greatness 
and morbid vanity took complete pos- 
session of him. There were occasions 
when he changed his uniforms, of 
which he had more than a thousana, 
from twelve to fourteen times a day. 
During the darkest period of the war, 
when every citizen was sacrificing his 
all for his country, the Kaiser was 
having heavy golden arm bands put 
on his tunics. When he visited the 
frent his theatrical manner offen:jed 
the soldiers instead of strengthening 
their loyalty. His life was a perpet- 
ual pose. 

5. No man did so much to destroy 
the prestige of monarchy in Germany 
as this unhappy man. It was the acme 
of folly to boast, as William did, of 
the future deeds of the German navy, 
even before he had a navy. In 1900 
he said, “The powerful navy | have 
built places us in a position to defy 
any league that may be formed 
against us.” Above all, he should not 
have used the boastful language that 
startled the world in 1900: “No mat- 
ter of moment shall be settled hence- 
forth in even the remotest parts of 
the globe, without Germany, and with- 
out the German Kaiser.” He ought 
not to have said to the Tsar on Aug- 
ust 7, 1902: “The Admiral of the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Admiral of the 
Pacific Ocean.” He should not have 
proclaimed to the world in 1905: 
“Powder dry, sword unsheathed, ob- 
jective in view, every muscle tense. 
I drink to our nation in arms!” 


This much is certain: William IT 
never, either in war or in peace, gave 
a single exhibition of personal cour- 
age. 


The Kaiser made repeated interna- 
tional blunders, indicating his _politi- 
cal incompetence. One of them was 
at the time of the Boxer uprising In 
China. These are the words he ad- 
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dressed to the departing German sol- 
diers: 

“No mercy shall be shown! No 
prisoners shall be taken. Let every 
one who falls into your hands be a 
dead man! A thousand years ago the 
Huns under their King Attila won a 
reputation that is still handed down 
in legend and story; let the name of 
Germany be remembered in China a 
thousand years hence in a like man- 
ner, so that hereafter a Chinaman 
will never venture even to look with 
enmity at a German.” 


And the German nation tolerated 
without protest these disgracetut 
words. It was the German Kaiser 
himself who riveted the abusive name 
of Huns upon his own army. 


The pernicious influence of Wil- 
liam’s foreign policy was possible be- 
cause of the unprecedented develop- 
ment of personal government during 
his reign. He did not understand the 
German people, he knew only the of- 
ficial classes. He smiled benevolently 
upon those who were for him, and he 
“crushed” those against him. To 
some striking miners he said that if 
they offered the slightest resistance 
to the authorities they would be shot 
down en masse. In 1897, he addressec! 
the Brandenburg Assembly: “Any po- 
litical group that does not show prop- 
er respect for the person of its ex- 
alted Master is a pest and must be 
exterminated.” He repeatedly ad- 
monished his soldiers to be prepared 
to use their bayonets should the city 
of Berlin, as it did in 1848, rise against 
the King. The fact that on January 
25 the Social Democrats returned to 
the Reichstag with 110 representa- 
tives instead of the 53 in the previous 
House, was due largely to these ora- 
torical threats. 


This pompous puppet had the pre- 
sumption to assume that he had been 
designated by the Almighty to lead 
the German people into an era of un- 
precedented glory. A man, who after 
all this experience, still believes in 
monarchy is indeed unteachable and 
incurable. 
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Do Dead Men Ever Tell Tales? 


Digested from National Pictorial Monthly 
Howard Thurston, “The World’s Master Magician” 








1. The trick of escaping from 
fetters. 

2. The speaking 
plained. 

3. Devices of spirit slate wri- 
ting. 

1. Where the 
from. 

5. Table tapping and rapping. 

6. How “spirits” read sealed 
questions. 


trumpet ex- 


“ghosts” come 





N the stage, as a professional ma- 

gician, | reproduce many of the 

wonders accredited to the great 
psychics. As a professional illusion- 
ist I am naturally able to detect de- 
ception where others would be com- 
pletely deceived. 

What we call modern spiritualism 
practically began in 1848 with the 
rappings produced by the famous Fox 
sisters in Rochester. I recall a book 
by one of these women, admitting that 
she made the noises with her toes. 
Yet there are many serious spiritu- 
alists today who look back to the Fox 
sisters as prophets of a new science. 

After them came a rapid host of 
miracle workers producing a whole 
circus of marvels. But later certain 
serious thinkers were attracted to the 
subject, and societies sprang up, 
among them such important and 
worthy undertakings as the British 
Society for Psychical Research, and 
its American counterpart with which 
the name of Professor Hyslop is so 
indelibly associated. 

Among the wonders which they 
were investigating were such exhibi- 
tions as escapes from rope ties and 
fetters, the speaking trumpets, the 
materialization of ghostly specters 
from cabinets, table tipping and rap- 
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ping, spirit slate writing and spirit 
photographs. After an unremitting 
examination of a great number of 
people who have offered this kind of 
evidence in proof of the survival of 
personality, | am ready to say unre- 
servedly that ninety per cent of the 
business is rank imposition and 
fraud. It is readily understandable 
to any student of conjuring and illu- 
sions. 

The trick of escaping from fetters 
is performed in many ways now 
known to magicians. Slack gathered 
in an unsuspected quarter; a hitch 
tucked away where no one suspects, a 
clever twist of the wrist with a con- 
cealed coil hidden swiftly—these and 
various other little tricks are all that 
is needed. 

2. The speaking trumpet is far 
more ghastly a performance. An or- 
dinary trumpet—‘magnetized” by the 
medium—is placed on the table, 
around which are gathered the sitters, 
with the medium at the head. Hands 
are laid flat on the table, the little 
finger and thumb of the participants 
overlapping. But when the lights are 
turned out, the medium begins to 
shudder and be convulsed and gradu- 
ally shakes one hand free. Immedi- 
ately, the thumb of the other hand is 
thrust forward, and, blinded by the 
darkness, those on either side believe 
they are holding one of his hands. As 
a matter of fact, they are both touch- 
ing the same hand, and one of the 
medium’s hands is entirely free to 
pick up the trumpet and_= speak 
through it softly. 

3. By this same device spirit slate 
writing is often accomplished, al- 
though there are other methods also. 
Some mediums wear shoes which they 
can get out of easily, while they 
write on slates underneath the table, 
holding the pencil in their toes. The 
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front part of the sock is cut away to 
make this easier. Again, flaps made 
of silicate, are dropped over the faces 
of slates, only to be taken away in 
the darkness, and the previously writ- 
ten message displayed. 

4. Of all the spectral exhibitions, 
none created greater amazement than 
the materialization of ghosts—float- 
ing filmy apparitions, glowing with 
phosphorescent radiance, gliding 
through the dark. Yet I have never 
heard of a case of the kind that was 
not easily betrayed to the experienced 
eye. 

Some years ago, and perhaps to this 
very day, a man made a business of 
supplying these “ghosts” to the “pro- 
fession.” The “spooks” were con- 
structed of exceedingly flimsy gauze, 
sewn in the shape of a human figure, 
and painted with a face, and hands, 
with what is known as_ luminous 
paint. So delicate were these phan- 
tasms that they could be concealed 
within a watch case. 

The mediums say that science re- 
quires a dark room; one cannot de- 
velop a photograph in the light. 
Therefore the dark seance—with the 
medium regaining control of one of 
his apparently guarded hands, open- 
ing the watch and blowing softly 
while the silken texture of the spook 
becomes inflated and rises in a ghast- 
ly spiral. To this day the material- 
ization mediums are using these 
fakes, while I am producing ghosts 
far more real and inexplicable at 
every performance. And there are 
those who prefer to regard them as 
actual visitants from beyond the tomb, 
but I make no such claim. Night after 
night in my audience are persons 
who recognize my ghosts as the 
phantoms of their departed friends 
and relatives. Such is the supersti- 
tion of the human race. 

5. Various means are employed in 
table tipping and lifting. Supporting 
rods are sometimes shot out from 
the sleeves of the operator, under the 
table, silently connecting there with 
bolts that hold them rigid. More 
frequently, however, the trick is ac- 
complished by the foot. This is made 
more baffling by having one of the 
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other sitters keep his foot on top of 
the medium’s foot—‘to prevent any 


suspicion of fraud!” All the medium 
needs to do is to wear an iron shoe. 
It is easy to slip the foot from this 
shoe. Meantime, the medium’s foot 
is propelling the table up in the air 
five or six inches to the awe of all 
the spectators! 

Rappings are equally simple. One 
faker made these rappings merely by 
scraping his thumb, which previously 
had been rubbed with resin, across the 
polished surface of the seance table. 
Again, a pencil is placed, point down- 
ward on the table, and the thumb, 
rubbed with the resin, makes the 
startling little raps by merely scrap- 
~g hard against the side of the pen- 
cil. 

6. Reading sealed questions is 
among the best of the fake medium’s 
tricks. Sometimes, the sitter writes 
a question on a small piece of paper, 
folds it and places it against his 
forehead. ‘The medium proceeds to 
call out the question, and to give some 
more or less satisfactory answer for 
it. The secret is simple. The paper 
on which the question is written is 
furnished by the medium, and it is 
folded in a certain way. When the sit- 
ter places the paper against his fore- 
head, the medium pretends he has not 
got it in the right position, and under- 
takes to adjust it for him. In one 
lightning moment, in which the pa- 
per is withdrawn from the sitter’s fin- 
gers, the exchange is made. After 
that the sitter is holding a blank 
piece of paper to his forehead. It 
is not difficult for the medium to get 
a sly look at his concealed quarry. 
Perhaps the medium pretends that he 
needs spiritual counsel and gets out 
a Bible. Under the cover of the 
pages he opens the paper and reads 
it. Then he closes the Bible, leaving 
the original paper inside. 

“I’m afraid we'll have to burn your 
question,” he declares, and so the 
blank piece of paper—damaging evi- 
dence—is burned. 

If all this is spiritualism, why does 
it cloak itself in such a mountebank- 
ish guise? Do dead people suddenly 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Some Remarkable Carniverous Plants 


Condensed from Country Life 


S. Leonard Bastin 





1. The queerest plant in the 
world. 

2. Plants that digest insects. 

3. How the pitcher plant cap- 
tures its prey. 

4. <A perfect water trap. 





HE Venus fly trap, a native of 

North Carolina, is surely the 

most singular plant in the world. 
It is a small herb with a circle of 
leaves that lie flat on the ground. 
Every leaf terminates in a nearly 
circular part divided by a midrib. The 
two halves of the leaf are bordered 
with teeth; these are somewhat stiff 
and bend a little upward. The center 
of each half of the leaf is covered 
with reddish glands. These are able 
to secrete ferments by means of 
which the leaf can digest animal mat- 
ter. Perhaps it is the reddish appear- 
ance of the leaf blades that attracts 
the fly. However this may be, the ex- 
panded leaf does not have to wait 
long before it gets a chance to capture. 
The fly wanders on to the leaf, and at 
first nothing happens. Sooner or la- 
ter it is almost sure to brush up 
against one or more of the hairs. At 
once both halves of the leaves close 
together just like a trap, the teeth on 
the edge of the leaf interlock, and the 
fly is a prisoner beyond hope of es- 
cape. The blades may close up in a 
few seconds. An abundant flow of 


digestive juice takes place, though 
the digestion of the fly may take two 
or three weeks. 

Although the blades of the Venus 
fly trap will close upon a tiny stone 
dropped near to the sensitive hairs, 
after an hour or so the leaf opens and 
allows the unwanted substance to roll! 
away. 

2. Almost everyone is acquainted 
with one or more species of the sun- 
dew, found in bogs. The edges and 
surface of this leaf bear scores of 
hairs which appear to be tipped with 
dew drops. A viscid secretion gives 
this dewdrop effect. The hairs are ex- 
tremely sensitive. An unwary fly, 
alighting on the sundew leaf, at- 
tracted thither no doubt by the glist- 
ening appearance, soon finds itself in 
great difficulties. At the start, the 
sticky secretion hampers any attempt 
at escape, and the struggles of the 
victim induce a more copious flow of 
the substance. Within a minute, the 
hairs or tentacles, bend down over the 
entangled insect. A hundred or more 
of the hairs may be involved, and 
finally the leaf itself closes up. From 
glands on the surface of the leaf is 
poured out a digestive fluid. The se- 
cretion is very similar to the digestive 
juices which are present in the stom- 
ach of animals. It is a singular faet 
that raindrops, specks of dust, etc., 
do not influence the sensitive hairs in 
any way. Only materials such as 
pieces of meat or portions of the 
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white of an egg, cause the tentacles 
to move. 

A very wonderful thing about the 
tentacles of the sundew is that it is 
not needful for the object on the leaf 


to touch the hairs in order to induce 
them to bend over toward the strug- 
nny nsect. Tentacle at a tat t 
parts of the leaf move toward t! 

capture. Experiments have shown 


that if two insects are put one on 
either side of a sundew leaf, half t 
tentacles occupy themselves with « 
fly, the other half dealing with th 
remaining insect. 

Experiments tend to show that tl 
leaves of some of the sundews 
able to feel objects at a distance. At 
ten o'clock some living flies were 
pinned half an inch from the leave 
In forty minutes the leaves had bent 


perceptibly toward the flies. At 
Peete o’clock the leaves had reached 
he flies and thei ir legs were held 
5. In the commonest variety of 
pitcher slnak the leaves are from six 
to eight inches in height, and the 


opening at the top of the pitcher is 
usually one or two inches in diam 
eter. The colors of the pitcher ar 
always bright and conspicuous.  In- 
ects of many kinds flock to the gail 
tinted pitchei ‘ hopir ¢ to find hor 

and they do not come in lin. YT 
first alighting point, as far as the 
winged visitors are concerned, is usu- 
ally the leafy expansion at the up er 
part of the pitcher. Here there 





honey in plenty. Crawling insects 
also find here a goodly share of nec- 
tar pro luced bh necial o! ind " The 


(Continued 
become trivial? If not, why do tl 
seek to communicate by means of 
drunken furniture and alarmi 
noises? Why not a more dignified 
attempt at spiritual telegraphy? 

gut the fact remains that it is not 
all trickery. The Societies for P 
chical Research have evidence which 
cannot be questioned 

You remember that if you rubbed 
kitty’s back in the dark, the sparks 
would fly out? You recall how your 
hair crackles in the dark when you 
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honey reaches to the inside of the 
vase, and the insects are thus lured 
on downward to the interior of th 
pitcher. Soon it is almost impossib 

to escape upward. The crawling in 
sects are unable to climb upward 
against the bristles whilst, for tho 

with wings, there is no room to mak 
a successful flight. So that soon 

or later the tired creatures fall dow 

into the interior of the pitcher. 

In most varieties, the insects cay 
tured are usually drowned, in a “e 
tion in the bottom of the pitcher, T 

sult is the formation of a 4 
liquor which probably acts as a flui: 
manure, absorbed by the plant. | 
does not appear that the secreti 
has digestive properties. 

1. The common bladderwort 
interesting water plant. § It 

conspicuous of all when it is in flow 
er, at which time it se pa 
bearing bright yellow blossoms. T 
ubmerged leaves are finely divid 
into thread-like segments and | 
tiny bladders. These bladders a: 
perfect little traps for captu 
mall water creatures. Each cha 
er is provided with a hinged 
easily opened from the outside |! 
impossible to open by pushing fi 
ithin. Minute larvae push open tl] 
trap door, perhaps attracted by 
eretions from certain glandular haii 
Once inside, the creatures do not « 
cape and soon they are suffocated 
tarved to death. The products « 
the decaying bodies are soon absorbe 


the plant. 








from page 266) 

draw your comb through it? Peop 
used to say it was an enchantme 
the devil was abroad! 

Today we see some strange unar 
countable things in an uncharted d 
main. We whisper that the gho 
are doing it all! Perhaps! But p: 
haps in it is some gigante 
force, greater than electricity, great 
than radium, which some day we sha 
harness to drive the wheels of th 
world! 
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The Psychology of the Half- 
Educaied Man 


Condensed from Harper's Magazine 











Thorndil 





1. The belief in 
luck. 

2. Justifying one’s acts by 
do-thinking. 

3. The failure 
clusions, 

1. On knowing 
think. 


NE of the main featur of tl 
Or ease of half-education, | 
intellect, “fake” think i - 
lief in may Deep down in the ma- 
jority of the haif-educat r 
an active, if unconsciou 
magic, an expectation that vou 


with good luck occasionally “beat t! 


superstitieus 
pscu- 
to think to 


con- 


when not to 











game,” a willingness to excuse your- 
self for failure on the ground that 
“things went against you,” a per 
stition that chance can be induced 


to favor you this time 
says, “I don’t see why 
the whooping-cough 

Ames, they were together only a few 
moments,” meaning that the god 
should have been reasonably generou 
to he r and her ehil 1, A husi 1e mar 
loses $10,000 beeause of his failure 
to insure his goods and argues: 
ought not to be blamed. I had pai 
insurance a hundred times.” <A _ hbo: 
thinks he will pass an exami 


“eee og 
salt at wi 


from 





a subject in only : ( 
The German hlam 

for disappointing 

band af tdemis 


competent. 
America 
hope in 





selves for havine foolish hone : Th 
emplover thinks that the discontent 
in his factory will blow over, but. it 
doesn’t, and a consideration of tl 
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that it 

Since hardly any one is fully 
educated, bully rational, entire. 
ound in his thinking, hardly any on 
is entirely free from this resort to 


magic. 
The fully 
nothing 


educated man knows that 
happens without a natural, 
f-fact cause, and forms hi 





ears and acts in harmony 
knowledge. He controls 
other men, and himself by 
adequate causes into play, 
no links in the chain to be 
"airie If he wins he knows 





and, even in losing, he learns. 


The half-educated man works in the 
dark of luck and magic. 


2. A second main feature of the 


half-educated mind is its restriction 
of thought to self-justifieation. The 





really educated directs his feel- 
iIng@’s and etior reason. The ] al f- 
educated in lets his passions and 


desires direct his thinking. He thinks 
justify himself in something 

vas done. Sinee he likes 
to plav golf, he thinks how good it 
health. Since he likes to 
automobile, he thinks it i 


he wishes or | 


» pleasant to go out with the family 
Since he ha failed to make mueh 


that money mak 
materialistic sort of 


money, he cor sider 

ing is a evreedy. 

enreer, 
Led by 


ain wav 


ome motive, we have acted. 
in a cert and set our thinkine 
to work to defend it. not onlv to 
othe hut toa 

The full: 
nersonalls 
facts, 
try hi 


ourselve 

educated m: thinks im 
. being led bv the naked 
regardless of the consequences 
'f-esteem. 


comfort or f 
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His observations are not harnessed 
to his hopes and fears, but are free 
to follow the trail wherever it leads. 
The half-educated man thinks only in 
self-defense. 


There are two ways of achieving a 
satisfying self-respect in this world. 
One is to meet the world squarely, 
conquer its difficulties, and ‘get, so far 
as the world will give it to you, genu- 
ine blessings of health, work, food, 
friendship, love, mastery, approval 
and pride in what the world thinks 
of you. The man who does this loses 
nothing by thinking of things as they 
are, since it is from things as they 
are that he wrests durable satisfac- 
tions of life. He sees himself as 
others see him, sees others as they 
are. He is genuine, he faces the 
world and wins or loses on merit. 


The other way is to retreat within 
your own soul whenever it is con- 
venient, avoiding the world’s difficul- 
ties, and paying yourself by excuses, 
hopes, explanations and _ resignation, 
if the world does not give you the 
pleasure, power and prominence that 
you crave. If you do not get a job 
you tell yourself that you are too in- 
dependent in spirit. If you fail in 
courtship, you decide that she was not 
your real love. If you lack friends, 
you are consoled by thinking that 
your individuality is too fine to be 
appreciated by the common herd. You 
preserve your self respect, not by 
genuine success in the world, but by 
a retreat to an imaginary world. The 
man who does this may be satisfied, 
but his wife, if intelligent, cannot be, 
and he is a nuisance to his neighbors 
and acquaintances. 


3. <A third characteristic of the 
half-educated man is his inability to 
think a problem through. He is like 
a chess-player who fails to consider 
all the possible replies to his attack, 
and to consider any one of them more 
than a few moves ahead. As a mer- 
chant he buys goods that attract him 
without thinking whether his custom- 
ers want such goods or want to buy 
them. As a farmer, he works ten 


hours a day for a dozen cows without 
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ever thinking out whether the cows 
are supporting him or he is support- 
ing the cows. As a manufacturer, he 
promotes nobody until he is forced to, 
and then is surprised that there is so 
bad a spirit in his factory. Fully 
half of our citizens regard it as a 
kind of crime that certain men should 
have great wealth; whereas the rich 
man’s crime or glory can be only in 
how he got wealth and what he does 
with it. 

An educated man sees an _ issue 
through to the finish, if he can. The 
half-educated man thinks till he 
reaches some conclusion that sounds 
well or strikes his fancy, and then 
makes peace with the issue. 


4. The cure for pseudo-thinking is 
two fold, consisting of its displace- 
ment by real expertness on the one 
hand or by intelligent refusal to 
think on the other. 


Within the limits of human capac- 
ity we can have as much expert think- 
ing as we will pay for, in time and 
money. In his special field, varying 
with his talents, a man may be a 
competent thinker. 


Outside that field—medicine, law, 
engineering, teaching, plumbing, as 
the case may be, the intelligent pro- 
cedure for most of us is to refuse to 
think, spending our enegry rather in 
finding the expert in the case and 
learning from him. Sagacious men 
are beginning to do this even in fields 
that not long ago were supposed to 
be problems anybody could think out, 
such as the selection of one’s em- 
ployees, the choice of occupation for 
one’s children, the planning of a city’s 
government. 


Wherever there is an expert, should 
we not let him do our thinking for us 
in that field? The issues of today are 
too complex and difficult to be played 
by amateurs. The question is whether 
we shall buy from somebody who will 
play on our vanity and prejudices or 
from a reputable dealer. The educa- 
ted man should know when not to 
think, and where to buy the thinking 
he needs. 
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The Gulf Impossible 


The gist of an article in The Saturday Evening Post 


E. Davenport, Dean of College of 








1. In kind. 
2. Wages in terms of produce. 
3. The buyer's strike. 


4. Leveling down inevitable. 





GULF has formed between the 
po ig id and the town so wide 
deep as effectually to sep- 
arate ie two, and it must be filled up 
before a final revival in business is 
possible. Unless this is done soon the 
farmer will be forced back into the 
self-sufficing system of pioneer days, 
city investments will be found largely 
unprofitable, and a considerable pro- 
portion of the town will go hungry 
from lack of employment. 

For nearly two years now exceed- 
ingly low prices have ruled for farm 
products, while for a portion of the 
time such standard commodities as 
wool and hides have had no market 
value whatever. On the other hand, 
every possible influence has been ex- 
erted to maintain city prices at war 
levels, and with so much success that 
no reasonable ratio now exists be- 
tween what the farmer has to sell 
and what, under normal conditions, 
he would expect to pay. In the mean- 
time taxes have greatly increased and, 
taken all in all, the farmer is out 
of the markets except for barest 
necessities. 

All this is bad enough for the 
farmer, but when operating in full 
force it will be infinitely worse for 
the city. We have closed our eyes to 
the perfectly obvious long enough, 
and it is the business of thoughtful 
men everywhere to devise means of 
doing business on the level. It is 
economically impossible to maintain 
widely different price levels, one for 
the country and another for the town, 
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and still expect that the two will con- 
tinue to do business with each other, 
for, whenever business ceases to be 
profitable it will die out. 

Let the thoughtful non-farmer 
sider the actual facts in the 
their necessary meaning. A few days 
ago a cartoon appeared, depicting a 
set of balances with a pair of shoes 
in one pan and thirty-three bus shels 
of corn in the other, with Wncle Sam 
and the farmer looking on, scratching 
their heads. The story told is literal- 
ly true, and the meaning of it is 
evident when we remember that it 
took an average acre of ground to 
grow the corn, and that the average 
farm consists of 160 such acres, each 
supposed to be worth around $150. 

There are less than two pounds of 
leather in these shoes, and the stock 
of hides from which they were made 
was a drug on the market last year 
at ten cents a pound. This means 
that this standard commodity was 
worth nothing on the farm. A dead 
animal is not worth skinning today 
on any farm in America. 

A very ordinary bedroom rug four 
and a half by six and a half costs 
two acres of corn. That is what 
leads the farmer to live on bare floors 
these days, and the effect of it will 
be felt as a backwater all the way 
back to the looms, the stock invest- 
ments and the pay envelopes. 

It takes ten acres of wheat to buy 
a comfortable bed with linen and 
coverings. 

These are comparisons which the 
farmer is forced to make when de 
termining a basis on which he ean do 
business with the town. And it must 
not be forgotten that the farmer con- 
stitutes a full third of our population. 
and a good buving third, at that, when 
conditions are favorable. 

2. It now takes a full 


con- 
case and 


acre of oats 
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to pay for one 


day’s 
mechanic. 


work of a 
The farmer must buy his 
land, fence it, drain it, plow, sow, 
cultivate, reap, pay taxes and run 
risk of season—all against the work- 
man with bare hands, and pay him 
the full product of an acre of oats, 


fertilizer thrown in, for one day’s 
work in building the farmer’s house, 
barns or machinery. The farmer has 
to pay the mechanic for fewer hours 
of actual service than the farmer has 
bestowed upon the cultivation of the 
land alone, and after disregarding 
seed, implements, fertilizer, interest 
and taxes. 

But that is not all. The average 
farm consists of almost exactly 160 
acres, with some 20 acres of non- 
tillable land. This means that the 
mechanic with his bare hands can get, 
at current rates, the entire produce of 
the average farm for about 175 days’ 
work a year. Isn’t it time, therefore, 
to ask what is meant when labor 
leaders boast that they will surrender 
none of the advantages that were 
gained during the war? 

Under these conditions a mechanic 
with nothing invested and no risk can 
lie still half the time and make the 
full gross income of the average 
farmer operating a two-man farm, 
not to mention the vast mass that lie 
below the average and that must yet 
make a living. 


38. The farmer’s troubles began 
suddenly in May, 1920, when prices of 
farm products dropped out of sight 
almost overnight, and he lost in a 
twinkling more monev that it would 
take to pay the much-talked of sol- 
diers’ bonus. He had no protection 
against falling prices following the 
war. The farmer was forced out of 
the retail market, and the country 
called it a buvers’ strike. 

The American farmer is a past 
master in the art of getting along 
when hard conditions come his way. 
And the effect is spreading to enter- 
prise of every kind, even to that 
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farthest removed from actual farm- 
ing. 

It did not occur to most people to 
connect unemployment with the gulf 
that had formed between country 
and town; and yet how could we ex- 
pect to lose a third of our best cus 
tomers for manufactured goods with- 
out the results being felt not only 
in reduced profits in business but in 
unemployment as well. Back of 
every farmer is a laborer making 
manufactured goods of every descrip- 
tion for the farmer. 

Neither the manufacturer, the 
tradesman nor the laborer can afford 
to lose, for any considerable time, 
this third of their patronage. 

4. The one absolute condition ts 
uniformity in price levels. Those 
who make our clothing, build our 
houses, dig our coal, are all possesse«| 
of the fiction that high wages and 
short hours can be forced upon the 
world and some way the consequence 
avoided. And besides this, capital in 
many branches is seeking an assur- 
ance of profit regardless of what en- 
terprise can pay. 

In the meantime, the farmer is 
driven more and more out of the mar 
kets and more and more back upon 
his own resources—he is getting 
along without things. Well-to-do 
farmers are buying machinery and 
live-stock cheap of their own neigh- 
bors who are being forced out of the 
business. Thinking farmers have set 
tled down to the policy of doing the 
best they can under the circumstance 
until their partners in business are 
willing to produce in tangible goods, 
or render in honest service, the ful! 
equivalent of what they are getting 
from the farm. Until then there wil! 
be no real revival in business. 

Labor will have to abandon high 
wages and underproduction; capital 
will have to give over the principle of 
guaranteed income at whatever cost, 
for more and more the ultimate con- 
sumer is the capitalist and the 
laborer. 
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A Page from Collier’s 


Selected Editorials from Collier's, the National Weekly 





The battle against cruelty. 
A cruel and unusual punish- 
ment. 

A Man. 

Never lonely any more. 

The dangerous road. 

First lessons in truth. 
Scenery. 

Where the time goes. 


nw 


CNS Ste oo 





** Fy ECENTLY” writes a correspond- 
ent, “I happened to be in an of- 
fice as a clerk laid a letter on 

the desk of his superior. The man 
glanced at it, then looked at the clerk 
with glowing eyes. ‘Why will you be 
such an idiot? Don’t you know that 
we never make such an offer?’ 

“But you told me this was a spe- 
cial case—?’ 

““Oh, heavens! send Smith and I'll 
get him to do it right.’ 

“The slight, faithful looking young 
man winced, gulped; and went out 
with a stricken bearing and a hopeless 
gesture. 

“In my mind the sun _ shifted to 
another century: the proud master; 
the faithful bondsman caught in er- 
ror, the whipping post; the bare back 
on which the lash raised welts; 
writhing body and suppressed moans. 
How little we change! The apprentice 
is no longer whipped at the post. But 
the age old instinct of cruelty hasn’t 
died in human nature. The cunning 
brain finds new ways to satisfy the 
lusts of the torturer. We gratify it 
by sharp glances that wound; with 
sneers that bring a flush of pain. to 
the face as the whip lash brought red 
lines on the back.” 

Since in less than a century we 
have gone so far in suppressing 
cruelty in the bodily realm, there is 
hope that we may extend our code to 
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brutalities that break the spirit and 
slash the sensibilities. It is a war- 
fare that resolves itself into single 
combats, and the field of honor is the 
individual soul. 

2. What about the man or woman 
who does not know how to operate a 
car except to press a few buttons and 
pull a few levers, and steer a lurch- 
ing course through our swift and or- 
derly motor traffic? 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion, with 350,000 members, is after 
him. It has conceived a punishment 
that is both cruel and unusual—and 
we are for it. The Association offers 
a prize for a name that will describe 
him. Collier’s offers the suggestion: 


AUTOMOBOOB 


We guarantee that if communities 
—instead of meting out painless fines 
—would slap “Automoboob” (or any 
better om in big letters on the 
front or back of the car of every 
driver convicted of reckless driving, 
and would provide a heavy penalty 
for removing it before the time set, 
the roads would soon be a lot safer 
for every one. 

8. Clinging to his desk as his ves- 
sel pitched wickedly in the tremend- 
ous seas, a young Norwegian wireless 
operator on the little steamer, Gran- 
toft, sent out a steady S. O. S. call 
over the desolate ocean. The Gran- 
toft had been caught 700 miles off 
Cape Race by one of those fierce 
spring storms that breed in the North 
Atlantic. She was leaking badly. It 
was certain that she could not remain 
afloat long. 

A listening operator, far over the 
horizon, caught the calls. When the 
S. O. S. ended, the Grantoft operator 
added: “Well, the steward is making 
sandwiches for the lifeboats. Looks 
like we are going to have a picnic.” 
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In quick succession came other 
pleasantries from the man whose ship 
was sinking into a lonely sea. Last 
of all, this: “We are sinking stern 
first. The decks are awash, the boats 
are smashed. Can’t hold out any 
longer. Where did I put my hat? 
Pressing business elsewhere. Skoal!” 

No trace of the Grantoft has been 
found. The name of her wireless op- 
erator has not yet been ascertained. 
It is only known that he did his duty 
right into the black jaws of death, and 
he did it with an indomitable laugh. 
He did his duty, and died doing it 
with the boast of gay good-fellowship 
on his lips. 


4. Out of a mining camp in the 
Temagami forest reserve in upper 
Ontario, Canada, comes this remark- 
able personal story of what the radio- 
phone is already doing to break down 
barriers of isolation and to create a 
new equality of opportunity. 

“T remember the time, when to be 
out here was to be out of the world— 
not a soul to hear or see for months 
on end. But the long nights are long 
no longer. Pittsburgh and Newark 
are right here in the shack shortly 
after sundown. They come in so plain 
that the dog used to bark at them 
even though I had the head phones 
clamped tight on my head. He does 
not bark any more. He just pricks up 
his ears and sits blinking and listens. 

“Last week I took my set into the 
bush to a new camp. The miners’ 
wives tore the head phones apart try- 
ing to all listen at once. I stepped 
outside. It was a clear cold night. 
Not a sound in the forest, and yet, 
if everybody only knew it, the air 
was full of sweet music.” 

5. One line in the report of the 
Maryland State Roads Commission is 
worth remembering: 

“Most highway accidents,” it says, 
“oecur on long stretches of road in- 
stead of at the curves, and are due to 
reckless driving.” 

Isn’t this worth the serious consid- 
eration of every motorist—for who of 
us is not tempted by every stretch of 
straight, clear road to “step on ’er?” 
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6. “Come, dear! Mother can’t buy 
you the candy in the window, but if 
you’re good, and hurry, we can get 
some ice cream around the corner.” 
Suppose there were ice cream around 
the corner, the offer would be a kind 
of bribery, anyway. That child bri- 
bery business is all to common. There 
isn’t any ice cream around the corner 
and Mother knows it. She relies fool- 
ishly on the little mind to forget her 
promise. 

This method of dealing with chil- 
dren is just common enough to make 
any of us stop and wonder how much 
parents lie, cheat and defraud their 
own. There is a stream of petty un- 
truth which parents use to wheedle 
and hoodwink youngsters into obedi- 
ence. Can honesty ever grow out of 
the child who has caught a careless 
dad or mother with the goods? 

7. An automobile stopped quickly. 
A car behind bumped into it. The 
driver got out and asked about dam- 
age. “Oh, just forget it. You didn’t 
hurt my car much—and, anyway, I 
may bump into you one of these 
days.” And he laughed. 


About the only really unpleasant 
scenery a motorist meets on an 
American road is the scowl on the 
other motorist’s face. 


8. A man of seventy has spent his 
life approximately: 


Sleep 23 years 
Work 19 years 
Amusement 9 years 
Religious devotion 1 year 
Eating 6 years 
Traveling 6 years 
TlIness 4 years 
Dressing 2 years 


Everv one is better off when the 
Work Item is not carried home, in 
the form of worry, to cheat the Sleep 
Ttem and the Amusement Item. And 
nobody denies that regular light ex- 
ercise, enough sleep, enough work, 
and not too much food will curtail 
the four years most of us spend in 
hed. That’s the place to economize 
in time! 
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The Death of a Strange Race 


From ‘‘White Shadows in the South Seas” 
Frederick O’Brien 





1. The last of a very ancient 
race. 

2. The curse of the white man’s 
civilization. 

3. The shadow of the white on 
the red. 

4. Civilization lost its oppor- 
tunity. 





HERE are Marquesans who can 

recite 145 generations of their 

families, covering more than 
3,600 years. I knew an old Maori 
priest who traced his ancestry through 
182 generations, 4,550 years. The 
Kaster Islanders spoke of 57 genera- 
tions. The pride of the white melts 
before such records. 

Such incidents as the sack of Jeru- 
salem, the Crusades, or Caesar’s as- 
sassination, are recent events compar- 
ed to the beginnings of some of these 
families, whose last descendants are 
dying to day. Their skulls alone shall 
speak to the stranger who comes a 
few decades hence, of a manly people, 
one magnificently perfect in body, 
masters of the sea, unexcelled in the 
record of humanity in beauty, vigor 
and valor. Today, insignificant in 
numbers, unsung in history, they go 
to the abode of their dark spirits, 
calmly and without protest. A race 
goes out in wretchedness, a race 
worth saving, a race superb in man- 
hood when. the whites came, one of the 
strongest people of time. Never again 
will the South Seas know such beau- 
tiful brave children of nature, as have 
been destroyed there. 

2. One of a tribe of merciless 
American whaling captains having 
sent ashore a sailor dying of tubercu- 
losis, the tattooed cannibals received 
him in a Christ-like manner, soothed 
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his last hours, and breathed the germs 
that have carried off more than four- 
fifths of their race, and today are kill- 
ing the remnant. 

The white man brought the Chinese, 
and with them leprosy. The Chinese 
were imported to aid the white in 
stealing the native land, and to keep 
the Chinese contented, opium was 
brought with him. This vice quickly 
fastened upon the ignorant native. 

Smallpox came with a Peruvian 
slave-ship that stole thousands of the 
islanders and carried them off to work 
out their lives for the white in his 
own country. This ship left a more 
dread disease, which raged in the 
islands. 

The healthy Marquesans had no 
anti-toxins in their pure blood to over- 
come the diseases which with us, hard- 
ened Europeans, are not deadly. A 
hundred years ago there were 160,000 
Marquesans in these islands. Twenty 
years ago ‘there were 4,000. Today 
there remain not 2,100. 

The survivors of these pestilences, 
seeing their villages desolated, their 
people perishing, supposed that these 
curses were inflicted upon them by the 
God of the foreigners and by the mis- 
sionaries, who said that they were his 
servants. In their misery, they not 
only refused to listen to the gospel, 
but accused the missionaries in prayer 
before their own god, begging to be 
saved from them. Often when the 
missionaries appeared to speak to the 
people, the deformed and dying were 
brought out and laid in rows before 
them, as evidences of the evilness and 
cruelty of their white god. 

3. But the numbers of those dead 
from war and epidemics leave still 
lacking the full explanation of the 
fearful facts. There still remains to 
take into account the shadow of the 
white on the red. Prescott says: 








“The American Indian shrinks in- 
Stinctively from the rude touch of a 
foreign hand. He seems to sink and 
pine under it. It has been so with 
the Mexicans. Under the Spanish 
domination their numbers have silent- 
ly melted away. Their energies are 
broken. They live under a better sys- 
tem of laws, a more assured tran- 
quillity. But all does not avail. Their 
civilization was of the hardy charac- 
ter that belongs to the wilderness. 
They refused to submit to European 
culture—to be engrafted on a foreign 
stock. 


“Free! Understand that well. It 1s 
the deep commandment, dimmer or 
clearer, of our whole being, to be free. 
Freedom is the one purpose, wisely 
aimed at or unwisely, of all man’s 
struggles, toilings, and sufferings, in 
this earth.” 


I am persuaded that the Polyne- 
sians, from Hawaii to Tahiti, are dy- 
ing because of the suppression of the 
play-instinet, which had its expression 
in most of their customs and occupa- 
tions. Their dancing, their tattooing, 
their chanting, their religious rites, 
and even their warfare, had very vis- 
ible elements of humor and joyous- 
ness. They were essentially a happy 
people, with a keen sense of the ridic- 
ulous. The rule of the trader crushed 
all these native feelings. 


To this suppression was added the 
burden of the effort to live. With the 
entire economic and social system dis- 
rupted, food was not so easily procur- 
able, and they were driven to work by 
commands, taxes, fines, and the kill- 
ing incentives of rum and opium. The 
whites taught the men to sell their 
lives, and the women to sell thetr 
charms. 


4. Civilization lost its opportunity, 
because it gave precept, but no exam- 
ple. Even today, one white man in a 
valley sets the standard of sobriety, 
of kindness, of honor. Jensen, who 
works for the Germans at Taka-Uka, 
was once in the breadline in New York 
and swears he will never return to 
civilization. He told me that while he 


kept a store near Altuona, to serve 
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the handful of tribesmen there, the 
people imitated him in everything, 
his clothes, his gestures, his least- 
studied actions. 


“T was the only white. I planted a 
fern in a box. Soon every hut had i 
box of ferns. 1 asked a man to snar 
four or five goats for me in the hill 
They were the first goats tethered i 
the valley. Within the week the vil- 
lage was noisy with the bleating o 
goats. I ate my goats; they at 
theirs. Not one was left. When | 
moved, the whole population mov« 
with me. Sure, I was decent to them, 
that was all. 

“IT have starved in the big cities, 
and worked like a dog for the banana 
trust in the West Indies. I have 
begged a cup of coffee in San Fra: 
cisco, and been fanned by a cop’s club 
Here I make almost nothing, I ha\ 
many friends and no superiors, a! 
I am happy.” 


Had thése lovable savages had 
few fine souls to lead them, to shieli 
them from the dregs of civilization 
heaped on them, they might have 
veloped into a wonder race to set 
pace in beauty, courage and natural 
power that would have helped anid 
surprised Europe. 


They were better born into healt! 
and purity—bloody as were some o 
their customs—than most of us. Th 
did not know they had bodies; the) 
only leaped, danced, swam, part of 
happy, harmonious universe. If t 
that superb physical base, to that 
sweetness, simplicity, generosity, a 
trust acknowledged by all who kn 
them, there could have been added 
knowledge of the things we have 
learned; if by example and kindn 
they could have been given intel! 
gence, what living there would ha 
been in these islands! 


: 


All they needed was a brother w! 
walked in the sunlight and showed 
the way. 
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Ghosts What Ain’t 


Extracts from The American Magazine 


Ellis Parker Butlet 





. Needless fears that worry us. 
Overcoming the flabby will. 

. Handicaps in the game of life. 
. Check up on your “ghosts.” 


se ON 
: 





CCORDING to my latest census 

I have on my staff just about 

five hundred’ and __ sixty-four 
“ghosts what ain’t” that I have made 
for myself out of nothing. Seventy- 
eight ghosts what ain’t are enough to 
handicap anyone. Three or four are 
enough to make an ordinary man mis- 
erable. 

By “ghosts what ain’t” I mean the 
hesitations and fears we put on our- 
selves which prevent us from getting 
the best out of life and out of our- 
selves. They are the imaginary whif- 
fenpoofs that make us sidestep and 
hesitate and back away. 

Whenever I am invited to a tea or 
reception or dinner or party of any 
sort, I am miserable for a week. I 
am afraid that I will be bored, or I 
am afraid every man will be wearing 
a Tuxedo if I wear full evening dress, 
or that I will miss the eleven-thirty- 
four home, or get my feet wet, or 
something. 

“Drat it!” I say to my wife. “Here’s 
another dod-gasted invitation, but I'll 
be hanged if I’ll go!” 

“I wouldn’t either,” she says, sym- 
pathetically, “if I didn’t want to.” 

“Well, I won’t,” I say. “I won’t go! 
It’s a confounded nuisance to be eter- 
nally getting these invitations when 
I haven’t any excuse to send for re- 
fusing them. But I won’t go.” 

And often I don’t go. I cook up 
some excuse and stay at home. And 
I usually learn, afterward, that the 
affair was the best fun of anything 
that has happened in ten years. 
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I don’t want to seem egotistie by 
dragging in all my own “ghosts what 
ain't,” but I am better acquainted 
with mine than I am with yours. I 
always let five or six of them roost 
around me and fill me with hesita- 
tions and reluctances and procrastina- 
tions until Opportunity gets tired 
waiting. 

It makes me peevish with myself— 
now that I am fifty-one years old—to 
see the same old ghosts what ain’t 
throwing the same old seares into me 
that have lessened my success ever 
since Fido was a pup. 

My biggest ghost what ain’t is a 
cringing reluctance to hear a harsh 
word, or to put myself in a position 
where I'll hear criticism. When it 
comes to facing any kind of a clerk 
through a ticket window, I gasp and 
turn pale and want to run away. 

2. When a man feels a reluctance 
to do something he thinks he ought 
to do, it is a sign a ghost what ain’t 
is getting the best of him, and he 
ought to eat a chunk of raw meat and 
give a war whoop and go and do that 
thing. If we once let these unrea- 
soned ghosts what ain’t get us scared 
there is no ending them. Before long 
we hesitate over everything and put 
things off because they are disagree- 
able, and we become mushy and flab- 
by in the will. You may think you 
have no ghosts what ain’t but I dare 
you to ask your wife. She'll tell you! 

3. If you read Stefansson’s expe- 
riences in the Far North, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson and O’Brien on the 
South Sea Islands, you’ll learn that 
the religions of the native are svs- 
tems of taboo. They are not the 
“thou shalt” religions, but “be afraid 
to” religions 

First, the poor ignorants create a 
iob lot of gods and then they imagine 
a couple of million things the gods 
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don’t want them to do. Nearly every- 
thing is taboo. Naturally, this sort 
of thing cramps a man’s style. 

We make our own taboos in tne 
same way; they are the mental haz- 
ards we create to ruin our game of 
life, just like the elm tree at the sec- 
ond hole of the Flushing golf course. 
Our ghosts what ain’t are the things 
we are afraid to do, or that we hesi- 
tate to go after with unafraid confi- 
dence. 

The captains of industry, the big 
men of the stage, the great pulpiteers, 
the great of all kinds are those who, 
when they know what they want and 
deserve, go straight after it and get 
it, or try to get it. They don’t say, 
“Well, I don’t know! Maybe I'd bet- 
ter not try it.” 

How many dinners and parties are 
we afraid to attend because we might 
not know a pickle fork from an oyster 
fork? How many mothers-in-law 
need just one plain, straight word of 
caution? There are husbands and 
wives going around for weeks at a 
time, both sulky and grouchy, be- 
cause both are afraid to have a plain, 
common-sense talk. Their ghost what 
ain’t is the fear of quarreling, and a 
good old-fashioned household row 
clears the atmosphere and, usually, 
ends in a kiss or reconciliation. 

here is one thing sure—you won’t 
get what you want unless you go 
after it. And there is another sure 
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thing: if you go after a thing and 
don’t get it, you are apt to get some 
other thing that is worth as much or 
more. Columbus went after India 
and did not get it. But he gor 
America. 


It is all right to say “Fools rush 
in wher: -ngels fear to tread,” but I 
believe « better maxim is “Men of 
good sense go ahead and get things 
done while fools hesitate.” 


Mrs. Jones is afraid to invite her 
friends to dinner lest they notice that 
the butter knives are plated. When 
her time comes to die she can’t even 
die with any pleasure, because she 
thinks everyone will know, now, that 
her butter spreaders were plated, and 
not solid. 


Mrs. Smith, on the other hand, has 
no butter spreaders at all, but she 
doesn’t let a ghost what ain’t worry 
her. The result is that everyboay 
has a joyous time, and the guests 
think butter spreaders must be out of 
date and not used in London or on 
Fifth Avenue, and Mrs. Smith be- 
comes a social queen. 


I don’t have to tell you what your 
ghosts what ain’t are. You know how 
many times they have handicapped 
you, how much time you have wasted 
and how many opportunities you have 
let slip because of them, these false 
timidities and hazy reluctances. 
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Down With the Prisons 


Digested from Hearst's International 


Bernard Shaw 











“Man’s progress in some direc- 
tions is shockingly slow. He still 
strives to turn bad men into good 
men by shutting them up and 
making them bitter and, hopeless. 
Is Bernard Shaw right or wrong 
in what he says on this subject?” 


MPRISONMENT as it exists today 

is a worse crime than any of those 

committed by its victims. 

Criminals may be roughly divided 
into three sections. First, the small 
number of dangerous or incorrigibly 
mischievous human animals, includ- 
ing all hopeless idiots and homicidal 
maniacs. The most obvious course is 
to kill them. If people are fit to 
live, let them jive under decent human 
conditions. If they are not fit to live, 
kill them in a decent human way. Is 
it any wonder that some of us are 
driven to prescribe the death sentence 
as the solution for the hard cases 
which are at present made the excuse 
for dragging all the other cases down 
to their level? 

Second, a bod? of people who can- 
not provide for or order their lives for 
themselves, but who, under discipline 
and tutelage, with their board and 
lodging and clothing provided for 
them, as in the case of soldiers, are 
normally, well-behaved, useful citi- 
zens. There would be a dozen differ- 
ent degrees of tutelage through which 
they might be promoted if they were 
fit and willing. 

Third, all normal persons who have 
trespassed in some way during one of 
those lapses of self-discipline which 
are as common as colds, and who have 
been unlucky enough to fall into the 
hands of the police. These last 
should never be imprisoned. They 
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should be required to compensate the 
State for the injury done to the body 
politic by their misdeeds, and, when 
possible, to compensate the victims, as 
well as pay the costs of bringing them 
to justice. 

Until they have done this, they can- 
not complain if they find themselves 
harassed by frequent compulsory ap- 
pearances in court to excuse them- 
selves, or consigned to the second divi- 
sion. It is quite easy to make petty 
violence and dishonesty, unremunera- 
tive and disagreeable, without resort- 
ing to violence. In the cases where 
the offender has fallen into bad hab- 
its, and bad company, the stupidest 
course to take is to force him into the 
worst of all habits and the worst of 
all company; that is, prison habits 
and prison company. 

The difficulty lies, it will be seen, 
in devising a means of dealing with 
the second class. The first is easy. 
In the third class summoning and fin- 
ing and admonishing are easy and 
not mischievous; you may worry a 
man considerably by badgering him 
about his conduct and dunning him 
for money in a police court occasion- 
ally; but you do not permanently dis- 
able him morally and_ physically 
thereby. It is the offender of the sec- 
ond class whose treatment bothers us. 

The prison authorities know that if 
prisons were made reasonably happy 
places, and thrown open to volunteers 
like the army, they might speedily be 
overcrowded. And this, with its im- 
plied threat of an enormous aggrava- 
tion of the Budget, seems a conclu- 
sive objection. 

But if its effects would be to con- 
vert a large mass of more or less dis- 
honest, unproductive, unsatisfactory, 
reckless, wretched people into good 
citizens, it is absurd to object to it as 
costly. It would be unbearably costly, 
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of course, if the life and labor of its 
subjects were as stupidly wasted as 
they are in our prisons as they are at 
present. 

Whether such labor be used by the 
State, as in government dockyards, 
postoffices, etc., or by private employ- 
ers, it must be used productively; and 
anyone who maintains that such or- 
ganization and production costs the 
nation more than wasting the labor 
power of able-bodied men and women 
either by imprisonment or by throw- 
ing criminals on the streets to prey on 
society, is maintaining a monstrous 
paradox. Obviously, it will not cost the 
nation anything at all; it wili enrich 
it and protect it. 

It is not altogether desirable that 
State tutelage should be available 
without limit for all who may volun- 
teer for it. A magistrate’s court may 
yet come to be a place in which men 
clamoring to be literally “taken in 
charge” are opposed by State attor- 
neys determined to prove, if possible, 
that these unfortunate volunteers are 
quite able to take care of themselves 
if they choose. 

The mischief of English “preventive 
detention” is not that the detailed 
criminal must be released at the end 
of ten years but that if he relapses 
he is sent to penal servitude instead 
of being simply and sensibly returned 
to tutelage. When the tutelage ts 
made humane and profitable, the crim- 
inal, far from demanding his dis- 
charge, will rather threaten the auth- 
orities with the repetition of his 
crime if they turn him out of doors. 
The change that is needed is to add to 
the present power of the detaining 
authorities to release the prisoner at 
any time if they consider him fit for 
self-responsibility—to the power of 
the prisoner to remain if he finds 
himself more comfortable and safe 
under tutelage, as voluntary soldiers 
feel themselves more comfortable in 
the army. 

So much for the difficulty of the in- 
determinate sentence, which is quite 
manageable. In spite of the un-Chris- 
tian spirit and cruelty of our criminal 
law, the mere logic of facts is driving 
us to humane solutions. Already in 
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England no judge is obliged to pass 
any sentence whatever for a first of- 
fence except when dealing with a few 
unusual crimes. And when the Eng- 
lish system of preventive detention i 
studied in connection with the remark- 
able experiments now being made in 
America, it will be seen that nothing 
stands between us and humanity and 
decency but our cruelty and thought- 
less indifference. 

If we compensated injured persons 
for bringing criminals to justice in- 
stead of, as at present, making the 
process expensive and extremely dis 
agreeable and even terrifying to them, 
we might have a good many more de- 
linquents to deal with than at pres 
ent unless we improved the education 
and condition of the masses sufficient- 
ly to do away with the large part of 
lawbreaking which is merely one of 
the symptoms of poverty, and would 
disappear with it. 

We must regard crime as patho- 
logical, and the criminal as an invalid, 
curable or incurable. There is, in fact, 
hardly an argument that can be aid- 
vanced for the stern suppression of 
crime by penal methods that does not 
apply equally to the suppression of 
disease; and we have already an elab- 
orate sanitary code under which per- 
sons neglecting certain precautions 
against disease are prosecuted. 

But we have so far stopped short 
of making it a punishable offense to 
be attacked by smallpox or typhus 
fever, though no legal assumption is 
more certain than that both diseases 
can be extinguished by sanitation 
more completely than crime by educa- 
tion. Why a man who is punished for 
having an inefficient conscience should 
be privileged to have an_ inefficient ‘ 
lung is a debatable question. If one 
is sent to prison and the other to a 
hospital, why make the prison so dif- 
ferent from the hospital? 

There is significance in the fact that 
we admit without protest that we 
have to put up with a good deal of ill- 
ness in the world, and treat the suf- 
ferers with special consideration, in- 
stead of goring them to death, as we 
do in the case of our moral invalids. 

(To be concluded.) 
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The American Gipsies 


Condensed from The Century Magazine 


Konrad Bercovici, author of “Chitza” 





This article supplements one in 
The Reader’s Digest for March, 
on “The Picturesque Gipsy.” 

1. What the Gipsies have given 
us. 

2. The modernized American 
Gipsy. 

3. Our nomadic instinct. 





pean peasants, most of their cus- 

toms, ceremonies, superstitions 
and home medicines were largely con- 
ceived by the Gipsies. Ever since 
their appearance in Europe, they have 
been the disseminators of witch-craft. 
It was largely due to this that the 
Gipsies were hated and persecuted by 
the established religions of the coun- 
tries they visited. The peasants feared 
them, but never hesitated to appeal 
to them in cases of disease among 
themselves or their cattle, and paid 
with gold for the use of: witchcraft 
against their enemies, for love-po- 
tions and hate-potions. The belief in 
lucky stones, in rabbits’ feet, in corpse 
candles, the superstition against shad- 
ow-crossing, the reading of good for- 
tune in sea-shells and cards—all 
these were given to the world by the 
Gipsies. 

The study of folk-lore demonstrates 
at least that the upper classes of so- 
ciety are continually going in a cer- 
tain direction of improvement and de- 
velopment, while the lower classes 
move so slowly that their upward 
movement is almost imperceptible. 
There are as many people today who 
believe in witchcraft as there were 
five hundred years ago; as many pev- 
ple who go to fortune-tellers to have 
them read the palms, the cards, or 


rT. practical religion of all Euro- 
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tell the future as seen in the bottom 
of an empty coffee-cup; just as many 
who buy “dream books.’ 

From personal experience, I know 
that the Gipsy is the very last one to 
appeal to another Gipsy for supernat- 
ural help when in trouble. The hocus- 
pocus is practised only as a means to 
an end—to obtain money and to pla- 
cate credulous people. 


Extract the Gipsy element from 
European music, through Beethoven, 
Bach, Schubert, Schumann, and Liszt, 
and there remains as little of it worth 
listening to as in our American mu- 
sic. Almost the same could be said 
of the rest of European folk-lore. 
The manner in which the old Gip- 
sies traveled lent itself to poetic 
inspiration, to song and melody; and 
as they were living by their wits, their 
wares were stories and songs. One 
can hardly be inspired in an automo- 
bile or on a train. Even the old 
sailor ballads died with the advent of 
our modern sea-crossing palaces. The 
engines and the funnels have killed 
song. A sailor is no longer a sailor; 
he is a workingman. A caravan stop- 
ping in the forest, with its camp-fire, 
a group of horses pasturing nearby, 
the stars above; the leisure of it all, 
the possible dangers, and the thou- 
sand and one other occurrences weave 
themselves into poetry and song. Real- 
ly, art has never been begun to pay 
its debt to the Gipsy. 


2. There are now about 12,000 Eng- 
lish-American Gipsies in the United 
States and Canada. Most of them 
are now using automobiles and trucks 
instead of horse-drawn tent-wagons; 
and most of them deal in second-hand 
cars. They are just as clever in sell- 
ing automobiles as they were in sell- 
ing horses. Not long ago, while with 
one of the tribes, I saw an old Ford 
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in the morning become a Chevrolet 
at noon-time, a Pierce-Arrow before 
nightfall, and a Rolls-Royce the fol- 
lowing day. The four or five opera- 
tions of trading which these changes 
necessitated netted my Gipsy friend 
over $500. This man had eighteen 
bank accounts, the smallest was $1,- 
800, the largest $10,000. The women 
of this tribe did no fortune-telling. 
They took care of the kitchen and 
children. I have seldom seen women 
treated with more consideration by 
their men. 


The old accusation against the Gip- 
sies, the stealing of children, probab- 
ly rests upon the fact that whenever 
Gipsies stop anywhere, the children 
of the neighborhood are so attracted 
to their camp that they follow the 
caravans, frequently hide in their 
wagons, and, becoming alarmed, very 
soon return home with the tale that 
they had been stolen by the Gipsies 
and had made a miraculous escape. 
The romantic instinct of children is 
responsible for a good deal of the 
persecution against Gipsies the world 
over. The Gipsy families are usually 
so numerous that they have no need 
of the children of white men. Chil- 
dren are an encumbrance, and useless 


mouths are not desirable in caravan 
life. 


As a Gipsy, the English-American 
Romany is below par. His poetry and 
musical ability is nil. He neither 
plays any instruments nor sings. They 
have more wit, are more practical, 
and better traders than other Gtp- 
sies, but are much less picturesque. 
The men dress as conventionally as 
possible, although the love of color 
and adornment is still to be found 
with the women. The younger gener- 
ation uses only a sprinkling of Ro- 
many words in their English. A few 
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of the women have recently gone to 
work in shops and factories. 

3. Yet, if the nomadic life is the 
essential of the Gipsy, the number 
of people living such life is increas- 
ing daily. One meets on the high- 
roads caravans of recently arrived im- 
migrants of all nationalities taking 
to the road. I have met whole fam- 
ilies of Jewish peddlers living the 
Gipsy life as they traveled and sold 
their wares. I have met tinkers and 
welders plying their trade from vil- 
lage to village. Thus, a generation 
later we have a new kind of Gipsy. 
Once this form of life has been tasted 
and tested by people who formerly 
lived in the open, they can never go 
back in mines and factories. 


The number of Gipsying people is 
increasing from year to year. The 
ease of automobiles, and the possi- 
bility of making a living while on the 
open road in peddling different things 
have made this life more and more 
attractive to greater numbers than 
ever before. 


Once we are no longer superstitious 
about Gipsies, and when we no longer 
accuse them of kidnapping, we shall! 
tolerate them as the nomadic element 
of our population. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that they will ever be com- 
pletely absorbed. It is contrary to 
fact to believe that we are less no- 
madie than our prehistoric ancestors. 
As a matter of fact, most of human 
ingenuity and invention was and is 
applied to make travel easier, more 
comfortable, and more rapid. Wheth- 
er we use caravan-wagons, automo- 
biles, trains, or flying-machines, and 
whether we give different excuses for 
these travels, at bottom the real rea- 
son is the same nomadic instinct that 
drives the Gipsy from place to place. 
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Give Youth Its Chance 


Condensed from The Woman's Home Companion 


Alired E. Stearns, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


T the close of a college banquet 

a young fellow whom | had never 

seen before asked if he could 
have a private chat with me. He was 
in distress and wanted help and ad- 
vice. While in service in France he 
had done things of which he was 
ashamed. But once back home he 
would make the fresh start that his 
better self so eagerly craved. Then 
with dramatic earnestness he _ said, 
“But, Mr. Stearns, I found that I had 
come back to a Sodom.” 


He told the old story—of wide- 
spreading drinking in defiance of the 
Nation’s law; of laxity in dress, man- 
ners, and conduct among the young 
people everywhere. He told me much 
best left unsaid. And then, in a tone 
of very real distress, “What can a 
fellow do?” 

Here is another incident—the tale 
of a student in a leading university. 
He had recently undertaken to con- 
duct a respectable society dance. 


“We talked it all over and then 
went to the police station and hired 
six ‘cops,’ who came in plain clothes. 
We put the ban on all liquors, and 
refused admission to anyone who hac 
been drinking. We ejected one gir 
and two men from the house; and 
with the aid of the ‘cops’ we stood 
off a crowd of both men and girls 
that at times extended way out into 
the street. And we did what we set 
out to do.” 

Last June I yielded to a group of 
particularly reliable boys to be al- 
lowed to conduct the first dance in 
two years at my school. The self- 
imposed regulations which they sub- 
mitted for approval furnished an in- 
teresting study. Here they are: 

The appointment of committees, 
whose duties should be as follows: 
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1 To remonstrate with if not eject 
from the floor couples who darye in an 
indecent manner, 

2. To prevent the admission of girls 
of questionable character. 

3. To prevent drinking on the floor and 
elsewhere 

!. To prevent the admission of those 
ler the influence of drink, 

. To supervise the girls’ dressing 
rooms for the purpose of preventing ex- 


travagant dress and indecent exposure, 
drinking, and loose talk. 

6. ‘To insist that visting girls shall be 
accompanied by chaperons. 


7 To prevent auto joy-riding during 
the dancing. 

8 To prevent the parking of automo- 
biles in close proximity to the dance hall. 

4. To see that girls are promptly re- 
turned to their rooms at the close of the 
dance, 

Not long ago a prominent univer- 
sity undergraduate told me how a 
group of wholesome fellows in the 
college accomplished the discipline of 
a leading society girl. Each in turn, 
as it fell to his lot to dance with her, 
refused to be drawn into the extrava- 
gances of posture and step in which 
his partner was an adept. After the 
last dance, humiliated and almost in 
tears, she was led to her seat. 

“There,” said her partner, “you 
have danced tonight with all my 
friends, the most popular and promi- 
nent men in the university, too, and 
you haven’t got a single thrill from 
one of them; have you?” 

These few incidents have been se- 
lected at random from scores of a 
similar kind that have been told to 
me. They speak for themselves. They 
are not hearsay. We are not playing 
fair with our boys and girls to-day. 
I have little fear of youth, if only 
youth is given a fair chance. But 
youth is not being given a fair chance 
to-day. 

As one who has dealt pretty inti- 
mately for twenty-seven years with 
nearly seven thousand boys, I think 
I may fairly claim to know some- 
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thing about the reactions of boy na- 
ture. So let me state a few plain 
facts that to me are self-evident. 


The prevailing instincts of 
are largely animal. The impulses 
that invite the hardest battles are 
chiefly physical and associated with 
sex and sex-control. Uncurbed, these 
impulses lead to disaster and ruin. 
Because the fight is hard at best, civ- 
ilization has always recognized its 
plain responsibility to aid and abet 
the fighter. 


youth 


Always his greatest support has 
come from the restraining and en- 
nobling influences of religion, of 


home, and parents, and his firm be- 
lief in the purity of womanhood. None 
of these influences exerts its old-time 
force to-day. 


Against them bitter warfare is be- 
ing waged by the three most potent 
influences in the life of our boys and 
girls; the movies, popular literature, 


and social life comprising all the 
prevalent extravagances in music, 


dancing, fashion, and the free indul- 
gence of liquor. 


Ideals that for generations have in- 
spired to clean living are sneered at, 
and proclaimed to be out of date. The 
family itself has been the target for 
endless jest and the coarsest jibes. 
Standards of conduct that through 
the ages have been accepted as neces- 
sary for the very endurance of the 
social structure are trampled in the 
mire. Never has youth more sadly 
needed parental counsel and restraint. 

Youth is not eager to lure itself to 
destruction; for youth has far more 
at stake than we have. And youth 
will respond, as youth has always re- 


sponded, to the appeal to its better 
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self when once that appeal is clear 
and compelling. 


Boys have frequently told me that 
inwardly they despise girls who are 
lax in manners. Of course boys will 
“play around” with girls of this kind. 
That is only boy nature. But he will 
not idealize girls of this type. He will 
not find in their influence that inspi- 
ration to manly living and 
achievement that true womanhood 
has always called forth. 


high 


I have confidence, from my experi 
ence, that our boys, at least, will aid, 
if they do not take the leadership out 
of our hands, in setting the social 
house in order. What is needed is the 
unvarnished statement of «+ patent 
truths and of their real significance, 
and the ringing challenge to that 
manly and better self which in all 
boys lies so close beneath the surface. 


When once the goal has been made 
clear, and it is seen to be a necessary 
and a good goal, youth will lead u 
in the race to attain it. And if in 
our efforts to accomplish our end the 
restraints of discipline are at time 
required, as they surely were in the 
days of our youth, for the sake of the 
manhood and womanhood of the mor- 
row let us not withhold our hand. 


If youth rebels, we may rest a 
sured that what we seem for the mo- 
ment to lose in the good will and af- 
fection of those we love will be re 
paid us a hundred-fold a few years 
hence, in the gratitude of minds that 
see and hearts that understand. T 
love of fair play has ever been a 
marked characteristic of youth. Yout! 
will play fair with us if and only 
when we as parents play fair with 
youth. 
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Gandhi 


Condensed from The Outlook 


Gordon 


WO years ago I visited with 

Gandhi, the great Indian Nation- 

alist. He does not possess what 
Americans call “presence.” During 
the first ten minutes I kept wondering 
what there was about him to win such 
a wonderful place in the hearts of his 
countrymen. His hostess told me that 
streams of humanity came at al! 
hours of the day and far into the 
night to pay their respects. There 
was a total absence of swank or pose 
about him and nothing resembling the 
fakir. 

Six of us in 1920 reached a little 
town 300 miles from a railway and as 
isolated, primitive and forsaken a 
place as one could imagine. Here the 
people knew all about Gandhi and his 
movement and respected him. For at 
least three years he has been the chief 
topic of conversation in all four 
classes of Indian railway travel. I 
have talked to the most divergent 
tvnes of people about him—all over 
India, with roadside fakirs, with Eng- 
lish military officers, with Indian bar- 
risters. with coolie monev-lenders, 
sympathizers and non-symnathizers 
and have yet to meet the first man to 
doubt his sincerity and purity. He 
seems to be known and respected by 
hoth the masses and the classes of 
India. Certainiv he has caucht the 
imagination of the neonle of India as 
no other leader in the historv of that 
country. Some one has said that 
Gandhi will have a unique place in 
history if for no other reason than hi 
fine part in bringing about at least a 
temporary unity of the Mohammedans 
and the Hindus. 

FEdueated in England at London 
Universitv, he has all of the polish 
and uses the pure English of the het 
ter educated Englishman. When 
‘neakine, he seems more completel: 
master of himself than anv other man 
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I have met. He speaks in a low, 
pleasant tone, has a keen sense of 
humor, is extremely modest and _ sin- 
cere, and there is no suggestion of his 
being a “great-man-being-interview- 
ed.” He is simplicity and charm it- 
elf, and I had not been with him ten 
minutes before I liked him immense- 
ly. One does not get the impression 
of power so much as of wholesome- 
ness and mental alertness and unus- 
ual idealism and conviction. I have 
often wondered how he organizes his 
thousands of volunteers—there is 
thing about him suggestive of exec- 
utive ability. 

My work for two years was with 
Indian boys. Gandhi, of course, is 
their ideal, and I believe he has had 
a wonderful influence upon their per- 
onal lives and_ habits. Gandhi's 
young secretary almost broke down 
when he tried to tell me about the 
roodness of his employer. Very much 
a part of the Indian world and a suc- 
cessful politician and diplomat, the 
unusual thing about Gandhi is the 
way his contacts have left him un- 
trammeled and unspotted. 

When IT asked him if America had 
anv contribution to make to India, he 
aid that Indians could use our “push- 
fulness” and general efficiency, but 
thot sniritually we had nothing to 
give India. His eyes gleamed when 
he talked about the spirituality of In- 
dia, and he had thought that India 
had much to contribute to America. 
He is more Christian than Hindu. He 
avs the Sermon on the Mount came 
to him as a direct revelation and in- 
piration 

He told me how his ideal of insist- 
enee on truth came to him. Asa bov 
of twelve his elder brother contracted 
a small debt and suggested that they 
hip a little of the wold from the un- 
dey side of the bracelet he was wear- 
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ing. The two boys sold the bit of 
gold to a money-lender. But Gandhi’s 
conscience hurt him and he made a 
clean breast of the whole affair. His 
father was heart-broken and wept. 
Gandhi was much affected. Finally 
he took a solemn oath that he would 
never in his life stray from the truth 
again, and he has kept it since that 
day. It is the outstanding character- 
istic of the man that makes him pow- 
erful. All of his political opponents 
admit that every political action of 
his is prompted by the most conscien- 
tious and impersonal motives. In his 
legal practice, which he long ago defi- 
nitely adjured as an “unclean thing,” 
he was known to retire from a case 
in open court, having realized that his 
client had deceived him, and he never 
accepted a case except on the express 
understanding that he reserve the 
right to withdraw at any stage if he 
felt that his client had not dealt hon- 
estly with him. His generosity 1s 
proverbial. He never issued a formal 
demand for payment of a debt due to 
him, conceiving that his debtor, if an 
honest man, would pay if he could, 
and, if a dishonest man, would not be 
made the more honest by the use of 





legal compulsion. In every action he 
vindicates his abiding affection for the 
doctrine of love as the rule of life. 
When he was nearly done to death by 
a fanatic, in 1908, he absolutely re- 
fused to charge his assailant. He 
preferred to conquer him by love, and 
succeeded. “Real beauty,” says Gan- 
dhi, “is in doing good against evil.” 

When I zame away from Gandhi I 
felt the world had changed for me. 
For days I was under the spell of the 
man’s. attractiveness—he is more 
wholesome thar any man I ever have 
met, and is interesting. 

Gandhi, with his three previous jail 
experiences, will not find it difficult to 
ndant himself to life in an Indian jai. 
With his keen interest in books, ht 
will not find his days one of boredom. 

IT am fascinated by Gandhi’s charm. 
I admire his wonderful courage, T 
covet an idealism such as his and I 
envy his brilliant intellect, but at the 
same time, after five years’ study of 
the Indian peonle. IT cannot help feel- 
ing that Gandhi is a thousand years 
ahead of the average Indian peasant 
and a dangerous leader. 

“Ah, who shall soothe these fever- 
ish children?” 
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The Background of the Theatre 


Digested from The Christian Century 


Allen Crafton 





1. Evolution of drama 
cient Greece. 

2. First “theatre” after the dark 
ages. 


in an- 


3. Drama universally an _ out- 
growth of religion. 
1. Theatres illegal in America 


for 150 years. 
5. The possibilities of drama. 








N the vineclad hills of Greece, 

1400 B. C., the festival of Dio- 

nysus is at hand. The Greeks 
seek to do honor to their god. So, 
from far and near the people assem- 
ble with sacrificial offerings. As a 
climax of their worship, a chorus of 
youths and maidens’ spontaneously 
chant a song in the god’s honor. Here 
is the germ of Greek drama. For, 
some years later, this chorus was di- 
vided and alternately sang its wor- 
ship; then a_ special costume was 
adopted for the service; and as time 
went on, one man stood anart on a 
raised platform and recited the words 
of worship, to be answered by the 
chant of the chorus. So. the drama 
of ancient Greece had its origin in 
the relivious life of the people. This 
dyame developec unti’ it reached its 
highest point under Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. The masterpieces of 
Aeschylus are poems. at once drama 
and serinture; worldly in that they 
deal with humankind: divine in their 
understanding of the heart of man 
and in their internretation of the will 
of the gods. 

2. After the fall of Rome, a deluge 
of harbarism covered the civilized 
world: the temple fallen. art and 
learning hidden, civie institutions 
wasted away. But fragments of ear- 
lier writings survived. In the seclu- 
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sion of their cells, monks pored over 
old Latin plays, and occasionally 
wrote out imitations of the Greek 
tragedies and Latin comedies. 

Then, when the time was ripe, they 
gave liberty to their pent-up desire 
for mimicry, and we find about 957, 
as the culmination of the religious 
service of the mass on the great feast 
days, a dramatie performance being 
enacted at the altar. The priests 
were the actors, the characters Bibli- 
cal ones. A crude attempt was made 
at representing the scene, with only a 
suggestion of costuming, and but few 
words added to the Bible narrations. 

8. Following through the succeed- 
ing five centuries, we see growing out 
of this simple ceremony, a steady de- 
velopment into literary drama — 
though always in touch with the spir- 
itual life of the church. Then came 
the golden age of English drama: the 
age of Shapespeare. Here again as in 
Greece drama flowered into its richest 
bloom as a_ sincere expression of 
moral truth and a virile belief in God. 

The truth is universal. Hindu drama 
grew out of certain features of the 
religious festivals: Spain kept alive 
her relirions traditions in her sacred 
plays; the drama of China was at 
first a form of worship. Great drama 
has alwavs found its origin in the re- 
ligious life of a people. 

On the other hand. when Euripedes 
heran to laugh at the gods, the de- 
endence of Greek drama set in; when 
Tndia doubted her religion her drama 
fell: when China lost faith in Confu- 
cius, and her plays reflected this, 
Chinese drama passed into oblivion. 
When Snain turned her dramatic life 
into immoral channels, the age of 
Snanish drama was no more; and 
when English drama became a play- 
thing of the licentious ruling class, 
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the golden age of English drama was 
passed. 


4. Now turn to America. At the 
time the Pilgrim fathers left England, 
English drama was descending into 
the darkness. Drama had been cheap- 
ened into popular and often vulgar 
entertainment. Also, drama _ had 
passed out of religious control, and 
was being given in “theatres.’”’ Drama 
had become commercialized. Hence, 
the Pilgrims condemned the theatre 
as evil. 


For a century there was absolute 
dramatic silence. Then, in some 
places, clandestine performances be- 
gan to be given, and the laws against 
play-acting disregarded. In 1750, in 
Boston, even spectators were liable to 
a fine. 


Now after 300 years we have no 
vital American drama. The romance 
of pioneering in a new land, compan- 
ionship in toil and danger and adven- 
ture, surely here is the stuff of drama. 
But American drama has been denied 
its birthright, and the history of 
American drama is the history of a 
force growing neither with nor out of 
national fibre, but against it. 


It was not until after the war of 
the revolution that the theatre became 
recognized as a legitimate institution. 
And for many years, it was almost 
impossible for a_ play-actor to find 
shelter in some of our cities, notably 
Boston. For almost two centuries 
drama had to fight its way, not in the 
open, but as a snake; as a symbol of 
the unclean. And when at last it was 
recognized, it was in the hands, not 
of those who could elevate it, but of 


those who could turn it into com- 
merce! 
But for 75 years the antagonism 


continued. Then, about forty years 
ago, something gave hope of other 
than a commercialized drama. In 
1875 Gilbert and Sullivan began wri- 
ting their beloved light operas. For 
some reason, “Pinafore” and “The 
Mikado” were not regarded as plays; 
they were simply wholesome, happy 
entertainments. Their age od 
Ama- 


swept England and America. 
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teur companies were formed even in 
the country districts, and town halls, 
school rooms, and even the churches 
opened to the captivating melodies. 
And when the furore was abated, the 
theatre had won many new friends. 


5. There is still much prejudice 
against the drama. Owing to its un- 
fair bringing up we are willing to 
make some allowances; but does 
American drama correspond in any 
way to the golden ages in Greece and 
England? It is a powerful influence, 


but is it an uplifting influence? It is 
an industry, but is it an art? 
The theatrical producer lays the 


blame on the public. “He gives the 
public what it wants,” and he speaks 
the truth. We can expect nothing 
from the theatre manager. He feels 
no moral obligation in the matter. 
Something must change the tastes of 
the audience. ; 


The schools are just beginning to 
recognize drama as worthy of study. 
It is time that we all recognize the 
distinction between the theatre and 
drama, for then we discover that 
drama in its fullest development is 
one of the highest of arts; that it is 
a revealer of life, a breeder of cour- 
age and vision, a helpmate of religion. 
Is it not time that we reviewed our 
history and realized that literary 
drama has grown out of worship? Is 
it not time that we began to use our 
vast influence in moulding an audience 
worthy of good drama? Surely drama 
is not a superficial thing. Rather, 
the dramatic instinet is a universal, 
undying instinet which is found in 
every child and man. Drama has been 
debased. Through education alone it 
can be restored, so that it may some 
day reach a place where it helps the 
world to a better understanding of 
the human heart, and to a greater so- 
cial charity; where it will give us the 
mental and spiritual quickening which 
great drama can give us. 


Instead of fighting drama, let us 
ficht for it. Slowly the tastes wil! 
change, and slowly our dramatic prob- 
lems will become smaller and smaller. 
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Nine-Cent Salvation 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Charles A. Selden 





That is the average sum the 
church member pays weekly to 
the minister. 

1. An amazing inconsistency. 


2. $15.50 a week for’ the 
preacher. 
3. If all gave four additional 


cents weekly. 
4. Are the ministers to blame? 
5. Where preachers come from. 





HE minister’s “barrel” dates 

back to the days of the “surprise 

donation party” when he was 
paid chiefly in the produce of the 
farms and with fuel from the mem- 
bers’ woodlots. In many rural sec- 
tions the donation party survives, to 
which church people go bearing gifts 
which seem cheaper to give than ad- 
ditional cash in the way of salary. 
There are bride showers, of course, 
but who ever heard of a blacksmith 
shower or a postmaster or a doctor 
or a lawyer shower? 

That many ministers and ministers’ 
wives still are being thus humiliated 
is something for which church people 
should blush. In many rural regions 
this church barrel is still a well rec- 
ognized factor in avoiding the pay- 
ment of living wages to the men of 
the pulpit. And even in the progres- 
sive communities, the barrel may be 
taken fairly as a symbol of the men- 
tal attitude of the laymen toward this 
question of ministerial compensation. 
Except for an infinitesimal percent- 
age of them, clergymen in America 
are shamefully underpaid. 

The chief difference between the 
man who gets all of his little in cash 
and the one who gets it partly in 
cast-off clothing is that the former is 
spared special insult and so has less 
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of a struggle to maintain the dignity 
of his calling. His wife is not made 
to see so sharply the incongruity of 
her position as the first lady of the 
church community. It is neither 
comfortable nor decent for the min- 
ister’s wife and children to sit in 
church, wearing discarded garments 
in the plain sight of those who have 
given them. 

The underpayment of clergymen in 
an institution that is constantly 
growing in wealth and membership 
is the most amazing inconsistency of 
American life. 

In the last five years the churches 
have gained more than four million 
members. There are 5,600 more 
church organizations than there were 
in 1916. These gains may surprise 
considerable groups of men and wo- 
men, chiefly in large cities, who take 
it for granted that the church is dy- 
ing because they themselves have lost 
interest in it. They are the people 
who, removed by one or two genera- 
tions from devout. churech-going an- 
cestors, feel that they have outgrown 
public worship. 

Forty-five millions of our popula- 
tion have expressed their belief in the 
church by joining it. They believe 
that the future of the American Gov- 
ernment actually depends upon char- 
acter building by the churches. They 
believe that the church is absolutely 
indispensable to make this world a 


safe and moral place for their chil- 
dren. Yet, nevertheless, these people 
come as near as they can to starving 


the leaders whom 
these leaders. 

2. The Interchurch Movement pub- 
lished a chart showing that the cost 
of living from 1914 to 1919 increased 
sixty per cent, while ministers’ sal- 
aries increased only twelve per cent. 
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The average salary per minister in 
1916 was $735, or $14.13 a week. 

But the increase in the individual 
contributions from church members 
increased a scant five per cent in the 
same period. In 1919 the average 
contribution was nine cents and a lit- 
tle less than two mills a week apiece! 
That the ministers’ pay between 1914 
and 1919, inclusive, could increase 
twelve per cent, while the per capita 
contribution of church members _in- 
creased only five per cent, was due to 
the constantly growing membership. 

The intelligent guessing of men 
who work on church statistics is that 
there has been a total increase of 
about twenty per cent in ministers’ 
salaries since 1914, an average of 
$808 a vear, or $15.54 a week in 1922 
for Protestant clergymen. As a rule 
these clergymen have families. Fif- 
teen hundred dollars a year is about 
the lowest estimate that experts have 
hit upon as the minimum on which 
the American family can live decently. 

Experts have figured that the min- 
ister has one chance in a hundred of 
having a $3,000 income; the lawyer 
one chance in five; the doctor one in 
seven; and the architect, engineer and 
manufacturer one in ten. 

Statisticians found that the 
churches were compelled to increase 
the wages of janitors from fifty to 
eighty per cent for a period in which 
occurred a ten per cent increase for 
the clergy! 

8. Perhaps the most striking fact 
revealed by investigation is that it 
would require so very little from 
each member of a congregation to put 
the ministry on a comfortable living 
hasis. For example, an increase of 
only four cents a week by each mem- 
ber of sixteen denominations would 
bring up the salary of their 32.125 
clerevmen now receiving less than 
$1,590, to this desired minimum. 

But the tendenev of the church in 
many sections is to give less rather 
than more. Various groups of 
churches report drops in per capita 
contributions within recent years 
from $4.86 to $38.16: from $5.84 to 
$2.82: from $7.78 to $3.80; from $4.40 
to $2.98. 
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4. Are the ministers to blame for 
their own predicament? Absolutely 
not. What quicker method for bring- 
ing out his own dismissal could a 
minister adopt than by pleading from 
his pulpit for financial fairness to 
himself and family? 

It is only fair, however, to many 
church members to say that some of 
them in various parts of the country 
do allow their ministers to earn 
money at odd jobs outside their 
church work. 

Recognition by the church that its 
ministers are helpless to provide, un- 
aided, for their old age or for retire- 
ment due to illness is implied by the 
arrangements that the several denom- 
inations are making for pension sys- 
tems. But this, so far as it goes, 
seeks to eliminate in part only one of 
the anxieties which beset the clergy- 
man. It promises a little for the 
period of his life when he can no 
longer serve the church; it offers no 
relief from the difficulties which cun- 
front him in the vears of his activity 
and which impair, by worry, the qual- 
ity of his service. That is where the 
loss to the church members them- 
selves comes in as the result of their 
shortsightedness. 


5. It is not claimed that the poor 
pay has decreased the quality of min- 
isterial recruits. If anything, it 
works the other way. There can be 
little question as to the sincerity and 
devotion of the voung man who elects 
to he a minister in the face of the 
financial struggle ahead of him. 

It is admitted, however, that the 
noor pav acts indirectly in keepine 
vood material out of the church. The 
hoy himself does not think much 
about it, but his parents do: the girl 
he wants to marry does. Very few 
theological students are coming from 
the wealthy homes of the big cities. 
Tnauirv among 825 theological stu- 
dents in 22 institutions showed that 
2°66 of them were sons of farmers, 
and 150 of them were the sons of min- 
isters and missionaries: 53 were the 
sons of carpenters and 62 the sons of 
mechanics. Only 12 were the sons of 
lawyers, 11 were doctors’ boys. 
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A Chapter in Steel 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 


Charles Rumford Walker, Jr. 





This narrative is of special in- 
terest in connection with the arti- 
cle following it on the United 
States Steel Corporation. 





ACK from France, I asked the fer- 
ryboat pilot, “What’s happening 
in America?” 

“Oh,” he said, “it’s a mess over 
here. There ain’t any jobs, and labor 
is raisin’ hell. Everybody that hez 
a job strikes. I don’t know what 
we’re comin’ out at. Russia, mebbe.” 

Naturally, I wondered about my 
civilian job. Why not enlist in steel? 
Get a laborer’s job? Learn the busi- 
ness? The forces of change, I medi- 
tated, were at work at the bottom of 
society. 

I was conscious first of the blaring 
mouths of furnaces. Men with shov- 
els marching in line, were hurling 
white gravel down red throats. Two 
of the men were stripped, and their 
backs were shiny in the red glare. 

Some one yelled, “Watch yourself!” 
and I looked up, with some horror, to 
note half of the mill moving slowly 
onward, bent on my annihilation. It 
was the charging machine, a monster 
some forty feet from head to rear, 
stretching nearly the width of the 
central open space in the mill. The 
tracks on which it proceeds go the 
whole length, in front of all the fur- 
naces. 

An annoyed whistle lifted itselt 
against the general background of 
noise. A mere locomotive was coming 
at me leisurely. It dragged a caul- 
dron of huge proportions. A dull glow 
showed from inside, and a swirl of 
sparks and smoke shot up. 

Pete was a Russian, of Atlas build, 
bent, vast-shouldered; an old man 
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with a wooden face which, I was cer- 


tain, kept a uniform expression in 
all weathers “What does a third 
helper do?” I asked. 

Pete spat and turned away as if 
the question disgusted him. Finally, 
“Why a third helper has got a hell 
of a lot to do!” 

“T know,” I said, “but what in hell? 
I want a job. I came from Mr. Tow- 
ers.” 

A chorus of “Heows” hit our ear- 
drums. Men make such a sound in a 
queer, startling, warning way, diffi- 
cult to describe. Pete grabbed my 
arm, with a hand like a crane-hook. 
‘‘Want to watch y’self,” he said; “get 
hurt”; and I saw the overhead crane, 
about to carry over our heads a cou- 
ple of tons of coal, in a huge swaying 
box. 

A locomotive entered the mill from 
the other end, and went down the 
tracks before the furnaces. It was 
dragging flat cars, loaded with wire 
coils, bars, weights, fragments of 
machines; in short, scrap. “This is 
what they eat,” I thought. 

T was to work in the open-hearth 
mill. Here the mill noises broke on 
me: a moan and rattle of cranes over- 
head, and the jarring of the train- 
loads of scrap. I was conscious of 
muscles wrowing tense in the face of 
this violent environment. Pete led 
the wav down some iron stairs, into 
that darkened region under the fur- 
naces, At intervals, torrents of 
sparks from ahove swept into the 
dark, with now and then a small 
stream of vellow fire. 

We stumbled over bricks, mud, 
elav, a shovel, and a railroad track. 
Tn front of a narrow curtain of molten 
slag we waited for some moments. 
We came into the pit, which had so 
manv bright centers of molten steer 
that it was brighter than outdoors. 
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We 
chunks of dark slag, that made your 


kept stepping between little 
feet hot. At last, we ran into the 
pit gang; eight or ten men, leaning 
on shovels and forks, and blinking at 
the molten metal falling into a huge 
ladle. 

“Y’ work here,” said Pete. As I 
looked about the strenuous environ- 
ment I felt a half-pleasurable glow 
mixed with a touch of anxiety as to 
what I was up against for the next 
fourteen hours. 

“Goddam hell of a — job,” a cleanly 
built Italian said, very genially. 


We stared at the molten stream. 
The Italian was a professor to me. 
“Where ver see metal come, dat’s 


spout; crane tak’ him over pour-plat- 
form, see; pour-man mak’ li’l hole tn 
ladle, fill up moul’—see de moul’ on 
de flat cars?” 

Every furnace protruded a spout: 
and when the molten steel inside was 
“eooked,” tilted slirhtly and poured 
into a ladle, a bucket thing hung bv 
the electric crane. The stream in the 
spout would swell to the cireumfer- 
ence of a man’s body, then the men 
would start back to escape the deluge 
of molten steel. A dizzy stream of 
snarks accompanied the stream. and 
shot out quite far into the pit. at 
times cansine men to slan themselves 
ty keen their elothine from breakine 
into a blaze. There were alwavs stae- 
voiees against the me- 
noise. vou distineniched 
hv inflection whether vou heard com- 
mand. or warning, or sim- 


niv the Inhrieations of profanity. 


eato human 


ehanien) and 


assent. or 


Slawly the ?50-ton furnace lifter 
itcelf erect, and the steel stanned 
flawine, Rut a few hundred pounds 


elnhherod 
af the nit 
9 little 


aver the edee to the floor 
This, when it had enoled 
would he our job to clean un. 
cenarntine steel seran from the slar 
When the ladle was full, the erane 
took it vineerly in a sween of a hun- 
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dred feet and the men on the pouring 
platform released a stopper in the 
bottom to let out the steel. It flowed 
out in a spurting stream into molds 
that stood some seven feet high, on 
flat cars. 

The heat was bad. It was like con- 
stantly sticking your head into the 


fireplace. The heat fatigued me at 
three times the rate of the same 
work in a cooler atmosphere. But it 


was exciting. 

“Watch out!” someone yelled. I 
leaped back and dodged a shaft of hot 
sparks, spattering on the pit-floor. A 
second later the sparks became a tiny 
stream, and then a torrent of molten 
slag, the size of an arm. It didn’t 
get us, and we laughed from a safe 
distance. 

“Goddam slag come queek,” said 
Fritz, grinning. But now Fritz was 
pointing out a new source of molten 
danger. 

“Look out now, 
nointine upward. 

We fell over each other to the pit’s 
edge. Almost over our heads Num- 
ber 7’s spout was dribbling another 
small rope of sparks. But here it 
was molten steel, and with a long 
drop of thirty feet. The rebound of 
the thudding molten metal sent it off 
twenty-five feet in all directions. The 
stream swelled steadily, till it 
reached the circumference of a man’s 
hody. About ten tons escaped, out of 
a fornaceful of 250. 

What the devil had happened? tt 
was a rare thine I learned: the tan 
hole had not heen properly packed, 
and broke through. My companions 
told me ahout another oreasion, some 
vear molten 
loose. Tt enaucht twenty-four men tr 
the flow—lilNed and huried them. The 
comnany, with a 
nti 


zee!” said Fritz, 


hefore, when eteel oot 


ense of the nronrie- 
of the 


ties, waited 
men moved, before putting the scrap, 
which contained them, back into the 


furnace for remelting. 
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The United States Steel Corporation 


A Condensation from The Atlantic Monthly 


Kirby 





1. Dire consequences of i2-hour 


day. 

2. The deplorable wage situa- 
tion. 

3. What return should capital 
expect? 

1. The attitude of the Corpora- 
tion. 


5. What chance has the worker? 





HAT are the social consequences 

of current business policies? 

To what extent are human 
values subordinated in the effort to 
secure large returns on invested cap- 
ital? Do the workers receive an ade- 
quate share of the proceeds of mod- 
ern industry ? 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was selected to shed light upon 
such questions because of its magni- 
tude. Its policies are a fair illustra- 
tion of practices which are widely 
prevalent in modern business circles. 

In recent testimony, Judge Gary, 
Chairman of the Steel Corporation, 
said: “Twenty-six and a half per cent 
of all employees work the twelve-hour 
turn, and the number is 69,284.” 

All the men, with very few excep- 
tions, who carry on the continuous op- 
eration processes, work 12 hours. For 
them and for their families, number- 
ing perhaps a half or three-quarters 
of a million of people, the 12-hour 
day has become a fixed industria! 
habit. 

As to the necessity for the twelve- 
hour shift, it has been abandoned in 
England, France, Germany, Sweden, 
Italy, Belgium, and Spain, and twenty 
steel plants in America are now run- 
ning on three shifts. 

It does not require a vivid imagina- 
tion to picture the consequences of 
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the twelve-hour day. One hour going 
to and from work, one hour for break- 
fast, and for supper, eight hours sleep 
—a scant two hours left for home 
life, social and civic life, reading and 
study! What sort of a husband, 
father and citizen is a twelve-hour 
worker likely to be? How much en- 
ergy and interest is such a worker 
likely to have left for intellectual and 
spiritual matters? 

2. There is no doubt that skilled 
labor is paid well, in comparison with 
other industries. But according to 
the Interchurch Report of 1919, “The 
annual earnings of 72 per cent of all 
workers were, and had been for years, 
below the level set by government ex- 
perts as the minimum of comfort 
level for families of five!’ At the 
present time, since three excessive 
wagecuts, the rate for unskilled la- 
bor is 30 cents per hour, with no extra 
pay for overtime. Twelve hours a 
day at this rate amounts to $1,123.20 
per year, if no time is lost from sick- 
ness or otherwise. 

About 50,000 of these unskilled l!a- 
borers are married, and the average 
family of the foreign steel worker 
has 6.63 members. What standards 
of life are these thousands of fami- 
lies able to maintain? And as a iaat- 
ter of fact, the actual earnings of a 
large proportion of these men earn 
much less than $1,125 per year, be- 
cause of lost time and unemployment. 

To change from two shifts to three 
shifts would not require a 50 per cent 
increase in the number of employees, 
because eight-hour workers are more 
efficient than twelve-hour workers. In 
fact, in view of results already ac- 
complished in some of the plants, the 
labor-cost need not be to any great 
degree higher than it has been under 
two-shift operation, according to one 
expert. 
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_3. The average net income of the 
Corporation from 1901 to the end of 
ivzuv, alter deducting all operating 
expenses, and generous appropriations 
lor depreciation and sinking funds, 
was approximately $118,000,000 per 
year. ‘his means that the returns on 
the 9565,000,000 of common and pre- 
ierred stock have been at the rate of 
approximately 13 1-2 per cent annu- 
ally—this in spite of the fact that 
originally more than half of this stock 
Was “pure water.” 

If the rate of return on capital 
stock had been reduced to 10 per cent, 
the additional amount available for 
wages would have been more than 
75U,00U,00U annually. ‘his would have 
gone a long way toward making pos- 
sible the abolition of the tweive-hour 
day, and raising the wages of un- 
skilled workers to a point where they 
could maintain a decent standard of 
living. If the annual wages of 50,000 
married men in the unskilled class 
were increased $340 each, and those 
of 40,000 men in the semi-skilled class 
were increased $200 each, the addi- 
tional cost to the Steel Corporation 
woud be $25,000,000 a year, 


4. What, then, are the causes of 
these low wages and long hours? 
First, because the Corporation fol- 
lows the usual procedure of not bas- 
ing Wages upon the needs of the work- 
ers, but upon the market rate—as for 
any material commodity. Unskilled 
workers can now be secured for 30 
cents an hour, and therefore it is not 
necessary to pay a higher wage. 

The second reason is that, from the 
viewpoint of the management, it is 
more important to pay regular divi- 
dends, and to build up a huge reserve 
than it is to pay workers in excess 
of the market rate, even though this 
rate is insufficient for the maintenance 
of a decent standard of life. Judge 
Gary said that capital invested in 
manufacturing properties is entitled 
to a return of 15 per cent annually, 
and pointed out that the earnings of 
many manufacturing concerns are 
greatly in excess of this rate. 

The third reason is that adequate 
pressure has not been brought to bear 
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upon the Steel Corporation by the 


workers themselves or by public 
opinion. ; 

5. “Whereas, in 1901, one-third of 
the Corporation’s mills dealt with 


unions, in 1919 these and all other 
unions had been ousted; no unions 
were dealt with.” Judge Gary says: 
“Labor-unions may have been justi- 
fied in the long past, for 1 think the 
workmen were not always treated 
justly; that because of their lack of 
experience, they were unable to pro- 
tect themselves. But at present there 
is no necessity for labor-unions, and 
no advantage through them will ac- 
crue to anyone except the union-labor 
leaders.” 

Andrew Carnegie, in his “Gospel of 
Wealth,” says: “Now the poorest la- 
borer who can handle a pick or shovel, 
stands upon equal terms with the pur- 
chaser of his labor. He sells or with- 
holds, as it may seem best to him. He 
negotiates, and thus rises to the dig- 
nity of an independent contractor.” 

But does the unskilled worker stand 
upon equal terms with the Steel Cor- 
poration? The total assets of the 
Corporation are listed at $2,430,000,- 
000. It owns 145 steel works, ap- 
proximately 800,000 acres of coal ana 
coke ‘properties, 993 miles of railway 
and 112 steamers. Moreover, the 
Corporation is represented in many 
other industries. 

The policies of the Corporation are 
determined by a Board of Directors 
of thirteen members. The total num- 
ber of stockholders is over 100,000, 
but a majority of the stock is held by 
less than two per cent of the stock- 
holders. In Judge Gary’s own words: 
“I have presided at all stockholders’ 
meetings, and have voted the major 
part of all outstanding capital stock. 
For the confidence reposed I am 
grateful.” 

The material and spiritual well- 
being of a large proportion of our 
population, the stability and prosper- 
ity of industry, the growth of real 
democracy, and the progress of man- 
kind depend upon the solution of prob- 
lems which arise from widely accept- 
ed policies and practices in modern 
business life. 
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The North That Never Was 


Condensed from The World's Work 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson 





1. Far North no colder than 
Montana. 

2. 100 degrees in the shade in 
Arctic Circle. 

3. Long days —- double plant 
growth. 

1. No snow on Arctic prairies in 
summer. 





Parliament appointed a a ssion to 
see if Stefansson’s view of the North was 
correct, — they decided it was. The 
Prime Minister of Canada has moved a 
vote of thanks to him, “For calling to 
our attention the possibilities of our 
northern land,” and the Hudson's Bay Co. 
has commenced there on a large scale 
the developments which Stefansson ad- 
vocated. The colonization of the North 
along the lines of our own development 
on the Western plains would not be pos- 
sible if the North were the sort of place 
we always supposed it to be. But it never 
was that kind of a place. 

The Editors of The World's Work 


HEN I was a student at Har- 

vard, Doctor Crothers proposed 

the desirability of founding in 
each country at least one National 
University of Polite Unlearning. 

If the average American university 
graduate has ten ideas about the 
North, nine of them are wrong. For 
years I have said that the Far North 
is destined to be colonized in the same 
general way as were the Western 
prairies of the United States, by the 
same type of people, and with a re- 
sulting civilization not fundamentally 
dissimilar. The things you think you 
know about the North arise to declare 
that the contention is absurd. 

Are the polar regions far colder in 
winter then any countries that are 
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now inhabited by the average kind of 
civilized European or American? 

Three main factors—latitude, aitt- 
tude and distance from the ocean— 
determine what the possible minimum 
temperature of any place may be. 
Certainly the North Pole is at a high 
latitude, but it lies in the ocean, and 
not far above the sea level. There 
have been weather bureau observa- 
tories on the north coast of North 
America for about forty years. 1 
have spent in the polar regions ten 
winters and thirteen summers myself 
and during most of that time I have 
carried thermometers. But I prefer 
to quote the weather bureau records, 
which have never shown anything 
lower than 54 deg. F. below zero. 
There are many winters when 45 deg. 
is the lowest record, or about like 
Saranac Lake, New York State, which 
is a winter resort. Havre, Montana, 
has registered 68 deg. below zero. 
This is probably ten degrees lower 
than it probably ever is at the North 
Pole. If you happen to be living in 
Manitoba or Dakota or Montana and 
want to become a polar explorer, 
about all you have to do for a proper 
outfit when you start north is to leave 
at home a few of your clothes. 

Because of the three factors gov- 
erning extreme cold, we find the low- 
est temperature in Siberia, where the 
thermometer goes as low as 96 deg. 
below zero. And this is a_ settled 
community with a blond type of Eu- 
ropeans, raising oats and barley and 
garden products. 

2. In the South the ocean acts gen- 
erally as a refrigerator and in the 
North as a radiator. The sea breezes 
keep Galveston reasonabl¥ cool m 
summer. And either New York City 
or Montreal is likely to be cooler on 
a given July day than is Fort Yukon, 
four miles north of the Arctie Circle. 
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The highest temperature recorded at 
that place is 100 deg. in the shade 
and it is the same kind of steaming 
heat that makes Chicago intolerable 
at 93 deg. Yet a widely used Ameri- 
can school geography says, “North of 
the Arctic Circle it is always cold.” 

3. It is a principle of botany that 
the growth of plants depends not on 
the ag og of months of suitable cli- 
yut 


mate rather upon the hours of 
sunlight. It can be shown mathe- 
matically that the total number of 


hours of sunlight in a year is least at 
the equator and becomes greater as 
you go north. Undoubtedly sunlight 
as light rather than as heat is the 
main factor in plant growth. This ex- 
plains the rhapsodies of the Alaskan 
tourist about the wonderful size and 
marvelously rapid growth of ordinary 
garden flowers planted under the 
midnight sun. A plant on the Arctic 
Circle has almost as much growing 
time in one month as it has in two 
months in the southern United States. 


The northern summer is_ longer 
than most people imagine. Fifty 
miles north of the Arctie Circle we 


had mosquitos in May, and the lakes 
did not freeze until late in October. 
Then it is to be remembered that 
grass does not ordinarily spend all 
the summer in growing. It is obvious. 
then, that the northern summer is 
amply long enough for the develop- 
ment of the wild forage plants. That 
is the reason the North is one of the 
greatest potential grazing areas of 
the world. 

4. Even 
permanent 
tain tops, 


in the tropies there is 
snow on the high moun- 
and even in the remotest 


Arctic regions the snow all disappears 
from the land in summer, unless it is 


The north of Alaska, 


very high land. 








for instance, is a coastal plain a lit- 
tle larger than England and Scotland 
put together. This is a real prairie. 
In winter it is thinly snow-covered 
and the grass in most places can be 
seen sticking up through it. In sum- 
mer it is green with grass and there 
is never a speck of snow. 

The hymn, “From Greenland’s icy 
mountains to India’s coral strand” is 
more careful in its statement than the 
ordinary geography. The mountains 
of Greenland are icy, and Greenland 
is mostly icy because it is mostly 
mountainous. But Peary tells us that 
upon the northwest coast of this most 
northerly land in the world, he founda 
large stretches of prairie land, green 
with grass and golden with flowers, 
with bumblebees and butterflies and 
birds and herds of grazing animals. 
Because it was lowland it was free 
of snow in summer. This rule admits 
of no exceptions: No land, even in 
polar regions, is permanently covered 
with snow unless it is high. 

By the figures of the United States 
Weather Bureau, snowfall in winter 
in St. Louis, Mo., or in Richmond, Va., 
is three or four times as great as for 
the north coast of Alaska. There is 
very little snow on the ground at the 
end of winter in the north polar re- 
gions. We have already said that the 
temperature is some parts reached 
100 deg. in the summer. Of course, 
the snow disappears like magic. For 
three or four of five months, accord- 
ing to just where you are, you have 
green prairies and flowery meadows 
that are delightful to every sense but 
for the unbelievable plague of insects. 
These will prove a drawback next in 
seriousness to the wall of misinforma- 
tion that surrounds the northern 
lands. 
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Moving Picture and Japan 


Abridged from Asia, the American Magazine on the Orient 


Sadoa Imada 





1. Japan “immersed” in Amert- 
can movies. 

2. The old order changeth. 

3. “We laugh, anger, and tear 
with American people.” 

1. The rising generation Ameri- 





canized. 

5. Two film’ innovations of 
Japan. 

Mr. Imada has expressed so well what 


the American motion-picture means to 
his younger generation of Japanese that 
the editors of Asia h Ve felt a revision 
of his phrasing would destroy the charn 
and the fine spirit of this article. 


N Japan the film fans already have 
seen the latest and well known pro- 
ductions of America. Almost all 

leading newspapers of Tokio have 
their sole column for movie; and 
American moving picture magazines 
are prevailing no less than any other 
periodicals of United States. 

Think these facts! In every city 
and town all over Japan, except those 
pictures which are made in Japan 
American pictures upholding their 
shadows by day and night. Japan ts 
immersing in the wave of American 
picture. 

And now Japan of present, is being 
on the road to rebuild her civiliza- 
tion; her tradition melted with the 
shawer of foreign tides, and devas- 
tating in whirlpool. Outwardly and 
inwardly, Japan is suspending in the 
state of chaos. Mentally and materi- 
ally ske is being disorganized. We 
require the environment that of fine 
and beautiful, but on this point, we 
Japanese are living in the surrounding 
that of most uncomfortable. 

What sort of civilization will be 
lined up? It cannot be clearly taken 
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in view yet. But the fact is true, to 
compete ov to live in shoulder by 
shoulder among the civilized nations 
of world, Japan cannot be loitered in 
the atmosphere that of samurai. Ef 
ciency is forcing her to follow along 
the line of Europe and American civ- 
ilization. Every material deviced In 


Europe and America imported and 
still coming. 
2. Old things substituted by new 


ones, and that new one effects on the 
other things it concern. For instance 
if some one purchased a piano it nat- 
urally will attracts the need of a 
room which furnished in the style of 
European to harmonize it. And 
through and magazines or 
every kind of art, new vision for life 
will be awaken in the mind of Japan- 
ese. 

Will Japan be thoroughly Euro- 
peanize? This question be naturally 
taken its significance. Day by day at 
least in appearance she is being lined 
up in the way of Europe and America. 
This impression will be deepen at the 
big cities, everywhere in cities and 
buildings of brick and concrete are 
in busy to be erected. Such big build- 
ing concern as Fuller of America, now 
invading in Japan. In dressing, hous- 
ing, and eating the foreign manners 
takes its influence amazingly. 

But to adjust and refine the envt- 
ronment, we must improve or enrich 
our minds. We must learn more 
about of societies of other countries. 
Whereupon, the need of mental com- 
munication is most imperative than 
that of materials. From this point 
of view I am living by the signifi- 
cance of movie, as T must’ admit its 
merits. 

3. Any movie center of Japanese 
cities is in its mean a colony of 
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America. In these parts America is 
living. Where, we can see the sky 
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scrapers of New York, quaint town 
of New England, and grand view of 
nature of Colorado. We can hit the 
trail with cow boy, also can enjoy the 
party in a gorgeous hall with swell 
folks of society, and can feel the 
thrilling sensations in Chinatown of 
San Francisco. We can laugh, anger 
and tear with American people at our 
movie theatres. I am always envy 
for such community, in which such 
healthy amusement is required and 
going. 

It would be undeniable that the 
moving picture is most vital and live- 
ly interpretation of New World. The 
message of celloid is the nerve and 
blood of America, that of covering all 
parts of globe. 

4. As in America, the movie is tne 
leading amusement in Japan. And 
since Japanese picture cannot stand 
yet for foreign film, almost all pic- 
tures are supplying from the United 
States. And the picture of Holly- 
wood found every kind of people as 
its audience in Japan. But its most 
absorbing fan will be found largely 
among the younger generation. 

There are such boy among my ac- 
quaintances, as who like movie rather 
passionately, as a result of it, some 
kind of Americanization become ap- 
parent. It is his pet topie of discus- 
sion. And on the everything he argue 
on the basis that he think is America 
and always comment on the every- 
thing of his country harshly. Beyond 
of Pacific is his lure, his heart always 
heating by it. To soothe his longing 
heart he found some ways, and as one 
of them he asks the catalogues or in- 
formations of anything which offered 
through its advertisement on Ameri- 
can magazines. 

Since the younger people are awak- 
ing for the unadequateness of their 
custom and efficiency, for the country 
they are landing, therefore, they are 
feeling unrealoness of their standard 
of moral it is still controling upon 
their way of living, which had been 
back-boning the feudal age. Then 
hetter things and reasons will be find 
by them, in the society of the beyond 
of Pacific. ' 

In American moving picture Amer- 
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ica is being mirrored. In which we 
can peep the moral, custom and ideal 
and everything which currenting and 
going. It will enrich the minds of 
Japanese people, not least extent, and 
its effect will visible on the way of 
their living. 

There is such facts, as Japanese 
tailor learn the cutting and any sug- 
gestion from movie, or its customers 
order their clothes minding what size 
of clothes was appealed to their tastes 
and suggest the tailor hoping to real- 
ize it. My friend who is an architect 
often attend movie to enrich his vi- 
sion and to learn. 

We Japanese people must wipe 
away the unfair reputation as soon 
as possible. We are inspiring by 
America not least degree. We owe 
very much to her. And it is the thing 
of blessing for Japan, that her peo- 
ple are enjoying the movie of Amer- 


ica. It is by itself telling the prog- 
ress of amiable feeling towards 
America is going and _latenting 


among Japanese people. And there- 
fore American moving picture hav- 
ing the mission of peace in its sig- 
nificance, also. 

There are in our country many 
American haters, but I want here to 
demonstrate the sentiment of friend- 
ly feeling to United States, which 
now prevailing among we younger 
generation of Japan. 


5. The movie fans of Japan settle 
down on the thin straw mats with 
their tiny pots of tea and wait for 
the cherry-blossomed silk curtain to 
ro up. Japan has adopted the film- 
drama to her individual taste. In the 
“connected drama,” half moving-pic- 
tures and half legitimate acting, 
Japan has outdone even melodrama. 
A hundred feet or so of film; then 
the curtain goes up and the heroine 
goes on with the conversation. 
Another innovation is the story-teller, 
who tells the audience what the play 
is all about. He keeps his hearers in 
roars of laughter or he has them sob- 
bing. And many are the fantastic 
explanations he makes of social cus- 
toms and love-scenes imported from 
America. 
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The Open Fire 


Excerpts from Scribner’s Magazine 


Henry Van Dyke 


“The Open Fire” appears as one of the chapters in “Guide-Posts and Camp-Fires” 





1. Man alone master of fire. 

2. Who first discovered coal? 

3. Burning of coal once illegal. 

1. Unharnessed sources of 
power. 

5. Civilization was born around 
the fire. 





AN is the animal that has made 
friends with the fire. All the 
other creatures, in their natural 

state are afraid of it. They look upon 
it with wonder and dismay. The 
squirrels and the hares come patter- 
ing softly towards it through the un- 
derbrush around the new camp. The 
deer stands staring into the blaze 
while the hunter’s canoe creeps 
through the lily-pads. But the charm 
that masters them is one of dread, 
not love. They recognize fire as their 
enemy, the Wild Huntsman whose red 
hounds can follow for days without 
wearying, growing strunger and more 
furious with every turn of the chase. 
Let but a trail of smoke drift down 
the wind across the forest, and all 
the game for miles will catch the 
signal for fear and flight. 

Many of the animals have learned 
how to make houses for themselves. 
The beaver’s house is a wonder of 
neatness and comfort, much prefer- 
able to the wigwam of his Indian 
hunter. But there is one thing lack- 
ing in all the ingenious dwellings of 
animals—a fireplace. Man is the only 
creature that dares to light a fire and 
to live with it, for man alone has 
learned to put it out. 

It is true that two of his humbler 
friends have been converted to fire- 
worship. The dog and the cat, half- 
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humanized, have begun to love the 
fire. I am sure that the admiring 
love of a dog for his master is never 
greater than when they come in to- 
gether from their hunt, wet and tired, 
and the man builds an open fire. When 
the weary, shivering dog sees this 
miracle, he knows that his master is 
a great man and a lord of things. 

The warmth of burning wood is 
assuredly the oldest of “creature 
comforts.” Civilization began with a 
woodfire. ’Tis the coal fire that has 
carried it on—and some think, too 
far. It was the mastery of fire that 
gave man the advantage over the 
lower animals in all material things. 
It built many ancient cities of re- 
nown. But for centuries, it was only 
and always wood-fire. 

9 





Possibly, now and then petro- 
leum was used. Does not Job boast 
that “the rocks poured me out rivers 
of oil?” But coal—the mummy of 
wood—the latent heat of fallen for- 
ests laid up in cold storage for our 
use—who can tell when it was first 
discovered? At what time and by 
what chance, happy or unhappy, did 
man find out that those dusky rocks 
would burn? Was it when some cave- 
dweller made his fireplace on a vein 
of lignite passing through the floor 
of his den, and suddenly saw it all 
aglow? Was it when some primitive 
cottager took a fancy to use those 
smooth blocks of black stone for the 
building of his hearth, and found that 
his fire aid hold upon its founda- 
tions? In cave or cottage, there must 
have been a surprise. No doubt the 
news of it spread quickly as a dire 
portent. 

3. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that the use of coal for heating pur- 
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poses was late to begin and slow to 


progress. The British led the way, 
somewhere in the twelfth century, and 
by the sixteenth century the practice 
had so increased in London that 
Queen Elizabeth was petitioned to 
forbid it. In Paris it went the same 
way. The dainty Parisians maintained 
that the burning of coal poisoned the 
air, dirtied the wash, injured the 
Jungs, and spoiled the complexion of 
the ladies. Horrible! Accordingly, 
this barbarous practice was forbidden 
in 1714, and again as late as 1769. 


Yet, somehow it spread upon the 
face of the earth. Factories sprang 
up. Railway trains ran roaring up 
and down the continents. Steamship 
wove their lanes over the sea. Man’s 
power to make things and to move 
things increased tenfold, a hundred- 
fold, a thousandfold. And today, coal- 
fire is king. 


4. Some say the present prosperity 
of mankind is transient, and 
coalless day we shall all freeze or 
starve to death. The prophecy does 
not curdle my marrow. A competent 
Regent has been discovered in Oil. 
Behind him, like a sturdy heir-ap- 
parent, we see the rising head of 
Klectric Power. In the dim distance 
we discern various heirs presumptive 
—Sun-heat, yet unexploited; Tide- 
force, yet unharnessed; that embry- 
onie wonder, Atomic Explosion, waits 
the dav of delivery. The Coming 
Man may take a spoonful of atoms 
and generate power enough to run the 
world’s machines for a year. 


some 


Meantime, there is no reason why 
we should not sit down beside the old 
wood-fire, and get the good of it. It 
is still a friend. It vives out light 
and cheer. It talks a little. and sings 
a little, and makes a solitary room 
less lonely. The magical light of the 
daneine, flickering flames, the mvysti- 
cal glow of the embers lend them- 
selves to the inspiration of dreams, 
and hopes, and fancies. They are 
friendly to memories and visions with- 
out which indeed the journey of life 
would be dull and cneer'ess. 

Air is the 


ereat thine, remember, 
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in an open fire—free circulation, a 
good draft—both for fire-building and 
for thought-kindling. We smother 
our poor minds by piling on ideas 
and theories. In education, for ex- 
ample, I would sweep away half of 
the “courses” and two-thirds of the 
“examinations,” and concentrate at- 
tention on teaching boys and girls to 
use their powers of observation ac- 
curately, their powers of reasoning 
intelligently, their powers of imagin- 
ation and sympathy vividly, and their 
powers of will sanely and strongly— 
in short, to know things as they are, 
to conceive them as they might be, 
and to help make them as they ought 
to be. That is the real purpose of 
education. 


5. There can be no doubt that the 
first really social group of mankind 
was about a fire. Until men got the 
fire, they had to climb a tree or get 
into a cave when night came, and 
there shiver in fear of beasts till 
morning. Man was the under dog in 
those days, and one of the first great 
changes came when man discovered 
fire, doubtless as the accidental effect 
of a thunderbolt, for al! the legends 
say it ecame down from _ heaven. 
Thanks to this great mystery, men 
could sit on the ground at night with- 


out fear: for the fire that warmed 
and comforted them also scared the 


beasts away. 

In this circle about the fire all so- 
cial customs grew; language devel- 
oped, art, sciences, and government 
were born. This was indeed the fo- 
cus of human life and interest. And 
the mystery of the fire, protecting, 
incomprehensible. led men to think 
ahout the Great Mystery over all, and 
thus was the beginning of religion. 

The central fire is and always has 
heen the svmbol of the one Great 
Spirit. whether we see it in the altar 
fire of the patriarchs, the vestal fires 
of Greece and Rome, the burning 
hush of Moses, the sacred fire of Per- 
cia, or the altar candles of our own 
day. 

Ernest Thompson Seton, 
in The Century Magazine. 
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The Weather Signs of Business 


Extracts from The American Magazine 


An ryvicw 


with Henry S. Dennison, President of the Dennison Mfg. Co. 


Bruce Barton 





A study of business cycles. Do 
you know how to read the weath- 
er signs of business, and to tell 
how long prosperity will be on the 
upward swing? 

1. The explanation of 

cycles. 

Rules for estimating cycles. 

Some business weather signs. 

. The fundamental principle of 
wise investment. 


business 


mon 





eep FIRST became interested in busi- 
ness cycles in 1907,” said Mr. 
Dennison. “Ever since 1821 pan- 
ics have occurred in this country with 
a certain impressive regularity. Why 
was it, I asked myself, that men have 
learned so little about the great tides 
by which business is lifted and low- 
ered? 
“For more than 300 years thought- 
ful men in every country have been 
making charts and asking questions. 


As early as 1662 Sir William Petty 
observed that business cyeles do re- 
cur with some regularity, and esti- 


mated the length of a cycle at ap- 
proximately seven years. Students 
differ as to the number of years, but 
there can be no question that since 
men first began to transact busine 
by means of currency and credit there 
never yet has been a long period of 
uninterrupted prosperity and that (1) 
business boom, (2) strain and crisis, 
(3) depression, and (4) revival come 
with unfaltering regularity. 

“Most economists are agreed that 
the roots of the problem run down 
deep in the unchanging soil of Human 


Nature. We all act in pretty much 
the same way. Depression sets in; 


we begin to lament; before long we 
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We wish business 
would pick up. After a while we all 
make a few movements toward get- 
ting a little more life into our own 
business. At the first bit of encour- 
agement, we make a few more trials 
—and lo, business has picked up. We 
begin to buy a little more and prices 
stiffen. Producers feel the demand, 
and are spurred on to increased out- 
put. Overtime wages permit the con- 
sumer to buy more and more. 

“The boom is on, and very soon, 
we have provided ourselves with very 
good reasons why it should last for- 
ever. But, by and by, wages and 
other costs begin to overtake selling 
prices, and profits begin to decline; 


feel the pinch. 


the strain on the financial resources 
both of the individual and the coun- 
try becomes greater and _ greater. 


Finally, credit limits are reached; the 
more prudent curtail buying and the 
less prudent are forced into bank- 
ruptey. Factories shut down, and 
wage earners are deprived of their 
purchasing power. Everybody stops 
buying, expecting lower prices, which 
causes a lot of failures and makes 
the crowd still more pessimistic. 

“At this point we have it all rea- 
soned out that bad times will never 
cease, just as we were perfectly cer- 
tain a year before that good times 
would continue permanently. Money 
piles up in the bank, interest rates 
decline. Then, finally, someone dis- 
covers that there is a shortage of 
goods in certain lines; a few facto- 
ries increase output hesitatingly, the 
market improves, and the pendulum 
starts its up-swing again. 

2. “When the first faint thunders 
of a crisis come, and the sales of our 
company show a decline from week to 


week, with the same period of the 
preceding year, we are not panic- 
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stricken. We know there is a bottom 
to the curve, and that, if the preceding 
prosperity wave was a full one, the 
bottom of the downward curve will 
be reached in about one year. Then 
a gradual improvement will set in, 
but not for thirteen months or more 
will we begin to have healthy in- 
creases again. 

“Most panics run the same course 
within a very limited range of varia- 
tion—about one year from top to bot- 
tom and another year to the next 
wave of prosperity. 

“We have evolved this general rule, 
which is worth remembering: When 
you are in a period of moderate pros- 
perity you can look for some sort of 
a change in from 18 to 24 months; 
when you are in the midst of a not 
of prosperity, such as in the fall of 
1919, you can look for a change to 
begin in about 12 months. 

“Of course, the temptation is to ar- 
gue one’s self into the conviction that 
this period is different from any pre- 
ceding one. ‘ 

“It is well to keep in mind the gen- 
eral theory that there are two cycles. 
Thus we have the minor cycles, which 
have an average length of about three 
years, and the major cycles, which 
seem to consist of from seven to ten 
years of generally good times and 
seven to ten years of less prosperous 
times. 

3. “The wise man keeps his head 
when prices are rising and reminds 
himself that prosperity does not last 
permanently; he will save a surplus 
and have it ready to invest when the 
curve dips down and securities pass 
from the hands of the shortsighted 
into the hands of those who study the 
facts. 

“The wise man will study the week- 
ly statement of the Federal Reserve 
Jank, and will remind himself that 
when the bank statement shows its 
higg@est ficures, it means that every- 
body is borrowing, prices are boom- 
ing and the strain on the nation’s 
credit is becoming greater every day. 
When, on the other hand, the banks 


are full of money it is because busi- 
ness transactions are reduced to a 
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minimum. That is the time to look 
for cheaper money and a beginning of 
the up-swing. 


“He will watch labor conditions. 
When strikes are at their maximum 
he will know that the up-swing is 
almost over; for strikes come most 
frequently when prices have been ris- 
ing for some time. 


“Building permits usually begin to 
increase while business is still drag- 
ging bottom—for the far-sighted take 
advantage of the low prices. 


“Finally, he will watch the number 
of business failures reported by com- 
mercial agencies each week. Every 
business failure spreads pessimism, 
and when the weekly report of fail- 
ures is at a maximum, the wise man 
knows that this is the time to take 
hope. The weak, over-expanded con- 
cerns have been eliminated, bank 
loans paid up, and the country is get- 
ting ready for another period of 
sound progress. When nobody fails 
in business it means that prices are 
going up so fast that even the most 
foolish are making money. That is 
the time to be afraid. 


4. “Baron Rothschild once remark- 
ed: ‘I have made all my money by 
never selling at the top or buying 
at the bottom.’ He consistently ac- 
cumulated securities when they were 
low, even though they might go a 
little lower, and unloaded them while 


they were high, with no regret if 
they should afterwards sell a tew 
points higher. He bought stocks 


when the public was selling and sold 
them when everybody was sure that 
it was the time to buy. 


“A man must make a sturdy effort 
not to kid himself. We find it so 
easy to believe what we want to be- 
lieve; we are so adept at discovering 
alibis with which to explain away bad 
news. Moreover, one must not be 
misled by mass thinking. The man 
gets nowhere who forms his opinions 
by asking every man he meets how 
business is, being elated when he is 
told that business is fine, or depressed 
when he hears it’s rotten.” 
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The National Influence of a Single 


Farm Community 


Extracts from U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 984 


Emily F. Hoag, Assistant Economist 





1. Migration from farms a heal- 
thy process. 

2. The national influence 
single farm community. 

3. Safeguarding the farm home 
from overmigration. 


of a 





<l story of the flow into national life 
of migration from the farms. This stud 
is not only interesting, but significant. 
The farm community is found to be 
bound up with the Nation at large. 
Romance links the farm to American 
history and = American development. 
“The chronic publicity of rural short- 
comings has fostered widespread pessi- 
mism about farm life. The cure lies in 
imvenlorying the better things in coun- 
try life and spreading the story far and 
wide.” 

HE rural community is the seed 

plot from which virile humans 

are constantly being transplanted 
into national life. It is incumbent 
upon the Nation, therefore, to main- 
tain rural community life. 

Family life on the farm is pecu- 
liar, in that farming is practically a 
partnership of the husband, wife and 
child. This has made domesticity the 
cardinal trait in country life. The 
sentiment of home, no doubt, gathers 
much of its meaning and sweet en- 
chantment in the minds of men from 
the experience of youth in the farm 
household. 

The transplanting of youth from 
farm life to city life appears to be 
not only a process highly essential to 
national virility, but an_ inevitable 
process. The danger lies in too much 
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migration. By excessive sale, a fine 
herd may be depleted in quality to 
such a point that it cannot maintain 
its own vigorous character. So it is 
with the country family and com- 
munity. If the farm community is 
persistent and virile, migration is not 
an evil, but a part of a healthy nor- 
mal process. 

2. The community which is the 
subject of this study was selected be- 
cause’ it possessed in its academy an 
institution having records relating to 
the community running back almost 
100 years. Furthermore, the com- 
munity shows few, if any, signs of 
depletion through migration. That 
the community selected is representa- 
tive enough in its agriculture and 
population, fairly to set forth the or- 
dinary farm community situation, can 
scarcely be doubted. 

Belleville is a village of 500 people 
in Jefferson County, New York. 
Union Academy, in the village, has 
always been a farmer’s institution. 
The majority of the students have 
always been the sons and daughters 
of farmers in the community. 

Out of 3,604 students whose names 
appear on the academy record it was 
possible to trace 2.445. It was found 
that 430 people from Belleville had 
located in 31 states other than New 
York, 375 in the state but outside of 
Jefferson County (42 out of 62 coun- 
ties represented), 500 in the county 
but outside of the Belleville commun- 
ity, and 1,123 in the Belleville com- 
munity. 

Included among the migrants were 
2 number whose achievements 


were 
of national significance. 

ON. Crittenton migrated to New Yorl 
City and heename n leading wholesal 
cruecist In the latter part of his life 
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Mr. Crittenton gave his energies and re- 


rescue mis- 
his daughter, 
There 
United 


the 
fter 


sources to establishing 
ions for girls called, 
the Florence Crittenton Missions. 
are 35 of these missions in the 
States and in foreign countries. 
The Rev. Charles kinney becarnn 
the foremost evangelists of his day. His 
sermons are said to have inspired the 
founding of the Salvation Army, He was 
for 40 years connected with Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio, and, as its president, did much 
toward building it up into a strong In- 
stitution, 
Daniel H. Burnham 
mous arcl 10 planned the grounds 
and buildings of the World’s Exposition 
at Chicago, 1892. He made the plans for 
the lake front improvement and beautify- 
ing of the city of Chicago; he also made 


one ol 


became the fa- 


the plans for beautifying the city of 
Washington, and replanned the city of 
San Francisco after the fire of 1905. 


In addition, there were found to be 
numerous other men and women who 
have contributed much to the national 
welfare: 


by Samuel Guthrie, discoverer of 
chloroform. 

Hiram Barney, collector of the port of 
New York, friend of Abraham Lincoin; 


nssistec in 


l’roclamation. 


writing the MImancipation 





Willard Grant, who introduced manual 
training into the high schools of the 
United States. 

tiov. George VPock, editor and author of 

‘‘s Bad Boy, ete 

‘“ushman K, Day U. S. Senator, and 
governor of Minnesot 

Hiram Barney, noted educator, State 
Superintendent of } ools, Ohio, 

Norris Shephardson, poet and commun- 
ity builder 

Hen and James Bull, founders of 
farm schools Minnesota 

Reuben Wood, governor of Ohio. 

Db. C, Hurd, originator and manufac- 
turer of the Hurd shoe. 

Marietta Holly, author of “Samantha 
Allen,” ete 


Robert G. Ingersoll, celebrated orator 


3. At no point do the people of 
Belleville appear to feel in any way 
out of the stream of national events 
and movements. Since the founding 
of the academy they have kept in 
touch with the best in the educational 
world through the splendid teachers 
which they have brought to the com- 
munity and through their own young 
people, whom they have sent to the 
best colleges and universities of the 
East. 

If it has been a uniform custom for 
each farm to part with some of its 
best young people, it has also been 


customary for it to retain some of its 
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strongest personalities. Indeed, it is 
not the names of the migrants who 
have become famous which are most 
on the tongues and in the hearts of 
the people of the community, but 
rather the names of the stay-at-home, 
the farmers, doctors, preachers, and 
teachers, who, born and reared in 
their midst, have devoted their lives 
to the interests of the community. 
These farm people have stayed in this 
community from choice, because they 
feel there is a good opportunity for 
investing a lifetime there. 

The reason the best farmers have 
always given for leaving the farm is 
that they wish the family to have the 
benefits of education and refinement. 
The people of Belleville have never 
been obliged to leave their community 
for these things. The world has 
brought its goods to their door. It 
appears to be a fair principle to ap- 
ply to all farm communities, that 
when the best things of the mind 
come on call to the door of the farms, 
the danger of losing the population 
in order to satisfy intellectual and 
social cravings is minimized. 

Through their lecture association, 
for over 50 years the people of Belle- 
ville have heard leading speakers and 
musicians. Community classes of 
adults have studied special subjects. 
Belleville has had a farmers’ institute 
for many years, for women as well 
as men. For many years their coop- 
erative cheese factory, was one of the 
largest in the world. . Benton Wilkes 
horses and Cheshire hogs originated 
in this community. The grange of 
Belleville, the Farm Bureau and 
Home Bureau, and the Dairymen’s 
League have also taken a firm hold in 
the community. 

A recipe for a community suffering 
from overmigration would be: “If 
you wish to hold your people to 
the farms, get them to establish in- 
stitutions to be proud of and let them 
lavish themselves upon these institu- 
tions.” Neither exhortation nor force 
will keep people on farms, away from 
the best of the life of the world; but 
when the tide of the world flows up 
into the country and deposits its 

(Continued on page 306) 
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Doctors and Near-Doctors 


The synopsis of an editorial in The Scientific 





1. Public welcomes new cults if 
plausible. 

2. Some absurdities of 
practices. 

3. The danger of 
diagnosis. 

{, Correspondence 
tors.” 


chiro- 
incompetent 


school “doc- 





HE public is ever impatient of the 
physician’s doubtful diagnosis, of 
his inability to explain disease in 

a word and cure it with a word. It is 
ever eager to welcome a simple state- 
ment of why we get sick and how we 
may get well again. If this statement 
has any degree of inherent plausibil- 
ity it will impose upon large numbers 
of intelligent people. 

A case in point is the newest school 
of healing, “chiropractic.” Every 
physical process is of course directed 
throuch the nerves. These lie in part 
in the spine, branching off to their 
destinations. Spinal dislocations lead 
to pressure of bone on nerve, inducing 
paralysis and other disorders. Aside 
from the specific cure which resetting 
will effect, it is clear enough that spt- 
nal massage will be of much genera! 
value. 

2. So far, so good. But the chiro- 
practor makes the generalization that 
all diseases, of whatever character 
are due to spinal displacement of a 
mild sort for which he has invented 
the name “subluxations.” He _ pro- 
poses to cure and to prevent all ill- 
ness by fingering the spine and set- 
ting right its subluxations. He treats 
blindness and deafness in this way, 
though the nerves to the eye and ear 
never leave the skull. Germ diseases 


that are too well established to be 
attacked as such he meets with the 
explanation that infection proceeds 


only in the presence of subluxations— 
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if we but have perfect spines we may 
with complete immunity carry capac- 
ity cargoes of the deadliest bacteria. 
The chiropractic novice locates witn 
the touch of the finger “subluxations” 
of which trained anatomists are able 
to find no slightest trace. The spines 
of investigators have been X-rayed 
before and after chiropractic treat- 
ment, with no visible change. As more 
than an adjunct to orthodox medical 
practice the thing is absurd. 

Now the M. D. is compelled by law 
to be of good character; to study med- 
icine for four years or more; to pass 
a stiff examination in his entire field. 

3. Anyone lacking these medical 
requirements should be excluded from 
diagnosis, treatment and claim to 
cure, in no matter what guise; one 
who without this training practises in 
any way on the human mechanism is 
a menace. We cite a typical case. 
where a thoroughly honorable prac- 
titioner of one of these newer schools 
was treating a troublesome knee. The 
case was diagnosed as calling for or- 
dinary manual treatment—massage, 
to call a spade a spade. For six 
months it got this; and the bone tu- 
berculosis which was at the roet of 
the matter has been diffused through- 
out the patient’s body, so that she is 
now dying of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Treatment without competent diag- 
nosis of the most innocent-appearing 


r 


malady necessarily involves risk or 
error as serious as this. 

4. Another aspect is even more 
vicious. Frankly, the chiropractic 


schools hold out the lure “No prepara- 
tion needed heyond ability to read 
and write.” They urge the student 
to register, before the State steps in 
and stiffens the requirements. An in- 
vestigator, taking courses at one of 
these schools, was careful in his final 
examination in chemistry to answer 
every question incorrectly—and still 
he “passed”! Half and quarter hours 
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are substituted for full hours of 
study to conceal the extent to which 
an adequate course is not given. Grad- 
uates of correspordence schools are 
certified to practice, though they have 
never seen the inside of classroom or 
clinic. The testimonial factory at 
Davenport, Iowa, circulated 100,000 
copies of a document attesting to a 
miraculous cure in a case where in- 
vestigation showed that recovery was 
had only after the chiropractor had 
failed to give relief and had been dis- 
charged. The recorded cures in any 
event follow the chiropractor’s own 
diagnosis—which at best is incom- 
petent and at worst is a deliberate ex- 
aggeration. The gentle art of “sell- 
ing” his wares to the prospective pa- 
tient is a large part of the course of- 
fered the chiropractic student, who In 
one case is recruited by 
street-corner 


means of 


soap-box orators. A 





member of the New York County 
Medical Society found a chiropractor 
who had been highly recommended to 
be a man he had known six months 
before as a chauffeur. 


These are but the high spots. The 
reason why chiropractic has attracted 
persons of such caliber is because it 
affords a quick and easy way to set up 
a pseudo-medical practice that will 
earn specialist’s fees, without meeting 
the requirements of honest medicine. 
As long as such an opening is avail- 
able it will be used. To prevent this 
sort of “professional service” and to 
protect the individual patient, it ought 
to be a definitely established princ!- 
ple that no substitute for a doctor 
may advise or treat without a doc- 
tor’s consent, unless he has learned 
as much as a doctor must learn and 
has learned it as thoroughly as a 
doctor must. 





(Continued from page 304) 


riches of thought, the great social 
motive of youth and middle age for 
leaving the farms will be undermined. 

No more powerful stimulus can 
come to rural social development 
than the rise in the national mind of 
optimism about human life in farm 
communities. Such a change alone 
would do much to turn the restless 
farmers’ thought back to the benefits 
of farm life. 

The American college has always 
held aloft before its men and women 
“Service to humanity” as a motive 
of work. But there has always been 
an easy assumption that “investments 
of life” where the dividends of influ- 
ence were largest, were to be made in 
the cities. The results of this study 
of the national influence of a single 
farm community challenge that as- 
sumption. These results suggest al- 
luring possibilities to the trained pro- 
fessional man or woman. Look at the 
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streams of youth flowing from the 
farms into the sea of national life. 
How could one more surely send his 
influence into every part of the na- 
tion than to lodge his life in the farm 
community? On what better terms 
could one sell his life to humanity at 
large? 

So far-reaching is the influence of 
a typical, obscure farm community, 
that the thinking citizenry of the na- 
tion appear to be highly interested 
parties to all rural community prob- 
lems. There are approximately 20,- 
000 farm communities in the United 
States, surrounding our villages and 
small cities. Multiply the national 
influence of our single farm commun- 
ity a thousandfold, and then multiply 
the result by ten, then double that re- 
sult, and one would get some idea of 
what the farm population of America 
means to American national life. 
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Wasteful Regulations of Labor Unions 


From “Waste in Industry” 


Published by the Federated American Engineering Societies 


NORMOUS losses to the country 

are produced through direct or 

indirect restrictions of labor 
unions. Among these narrow and un- 
wise regulations which are condemned 
are the requiring of skilled men to do 
work that could be performed by the 
unskilled; the restricting of individ- 
ual incentive through making wages 
too uniform; the limiting of the num- 
ber of apprentices in the interest of 
a labor monopoly; the excessive re- 
duction of working hours; the absurd 
opposition to labor-saving devices; 
the rules which distribute certain 
types of work to different trades 
without regard to expense. In one 
case in order to move a pump and set 
it in a different location in the foun- 
dation hole it was necessary to get a 
pair of steamfitters to disconnect the 
steam-pipe, a pair of plumbers to 
remove the suction apparatus and re- 
place it, a structural-iron man _ to 
erect the rig to lift the pump, and an 
engineer to operate the valves on the 
pump. This took eight men for the 
operation who had to be taken from 
other work, whereas one man assisted 
by a laborer could have accomplished 
the entire job. 


Certain painters’ unions do not per- 
mit their men to use a brush wider 
than 4% inches for oil paints, al- 
though for certain classes of work a 
wider brush is more economical. 
Painters’ unions refuse to allow their 
men to work on a job where a spray- 
ing machine is used. The claim is 
made, with little foundation, engi- 
neers find, that this is unhealthful. 
Plumbers and steam-fitters prohibit 
the use of bicycles and vehicles of all 
sorts, charging up the walking time 
to the customers. 
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Making Profits by Cutting Waste 

An illustration of what we are 
doing in the elimination of waste in 
industry may be found in the bed and 
mattress manufacturers. Here four 
separate industrial groups interfered 
with each other and needlessly taxed 
every bed and mattress buyer in the 
country. In the four groups of metal 
and wooden bed manufacturers, ma- 
kers of springs and mattresses, there 
are about 3,000 concerns. Both kinds 
of beds are in many different sizes 
and the bed and mattress men have 
their hands full trying to adjust their 
sizes and stocks to the whims of bed 
men. The householder who has a bed 
he wants to fit with a mattress, or a 
mattress that he wants to supply 
with a bed; and likewise, if it be the 
case of springs, never knows whether 
he can find what he wants in stock, 
and frequently he has to have a mat- 
tress or spring made to order. Well, 
these bed industry people are now 
planning to turn out just four stand- 
ard sizes of beds, whether wooden or 
metal, and the spring and mattress 
people are cooperating. Economies 
will result all along the line, including 
the saving in capital and storage that 
will come from the elimination of the 
making and stocking of unusual sizes. 


Complex American industry is full 
of such wasteful superfluities. The 
law makes it illegal for manufac- 
turers to agree among themselves to 
effect these saving simplifications, but 
we solve the problem by getting each 
manufacturer to agree with us to do 
so. 

By Herbert Hoover, U. S. Secretary 
of Commerce, from The Magazine of 
Wall Street. 
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It is important to know just 
how a loyal American citizen is 
expected to act toward the flag 
and the rules regarding behavior 
and courtesy due the flag. 





HEN the colors are passing, the 
spectator, if a man, should halt 
when walking, arise if sitting, 

and uncover, holding the headdress 
opposite his left shoulder with his 
right hand. A woman should stand 
at attention as the flag passes by. 
When the flag waving from a sta- 
tionary flagstaff or pole it is not 
saluted with the hand. 

In decorating the flag should never 
be festooned or draped, but always 
hung flat. If hung with stripes hori- 
zontal, Union should be in the upper 
left hand corner. If hung perpendic- 
ularly, Union should be in the uppe1 
right hand corner. 

A common but regrettable practice 
at public meetings is to drap the flag 
like a tablecloth over the speaker's 
table. The flag should not be fes- 
tooned over doorways or arches. Al- 
ways let the flag hang straight. Do 
not tie it in a bow knot. Where co! 
ors are desired for decorative pur- 
poses use red, white and blue bunting 

When the flag is carried in parade 
or when crossed with other flags the 
Stars and Stripes should always be on 
the right hand side. Internationa! 
usage forbids the display of the flag 
of one nation above that of any other 
with which it is at peace. They 
should be on separate staffs of equa! 
size and on the same level. 

The flaw should be raised at sun- 
rise and lowered at sunset. It should 
not be displayed on stormy days or, 
except when under fire of the enemy, 
left out over night. Although there 
is no authoritative ruling which com- 
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The Etiquette of the Stars and Stripes 


From National Geographic Magazine 


pels civilians to lower their 
sundown, good taste 
them to follow the 
army and 
monial. 


LO be 


flag at 

impel 
traditions of the 
in the sundown cere- 
Primarily, the flag is raised 
and secondarily, the flag 
treasured, 
shall not be 


should 
navy 


seen, 
is something to be guarded, 
and so tradition holds it sl 
menaced by darkness. To leave the 
unattended 1s 
ot shiftlessness, or at 
ness. 


“ee i nial * ah} 
flag out at night proo! 


least careless- 


The flag should be lowered slowly 
ith dignity, and should be rais- 


ed quickly. it iould never be al- 
} 


owed to touch the ground. It should 
not be hung where it can be con- 
taminated or soiled easily. No 
object or emblem of any kind should 


be plac Worn 


ed upon it or above it. 





out or useless flags should be de- 
stroyed by burning and never in any 
other way. A flag torn or frayed by 
the wind and weather should nevei 
again be hoisted until it has been re- 


t 
paired. This is a regulation of both 
the army and the navy and the rule 
should be followed by all civilians 


On Memorial Day the flag should be 
displayed at half-mast until noon, and 
at the peak from 

When the “Star 
is played or sung, 
remain standing, 
finished 
is out of 


noon until sunset 


Spangled Banner” 
uncover, stand and 
in silence, until it i 
Applause at the conclusion 
place. 


Over only three buildings in Amer- 
ica does the national flag fly officially 
night and day continuou over the 


National Capitol, House of Repre- 
entative and Senate Office Build 
ines. Over the Senate and House of 
Representative wings of the Capitol 
the flags fly only while those bodies 
are in session and during a recess. At 
either at the end of the 
rk or for a session, they are 


adjournment 


day’s v 


low ered 
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Chemistry in Everyday Life 


Extracts from 


Ldwin E. Slosse n, PhwD., kditor Oerence 


_ 


. shousands oi 
coal tar. 

2. ‘ihe great 
industry. 

3. Chemistry’s greatest 
bution to our dietary. 

1. The chemistry of cotton and 

iron, 


products irom 
electro-chemical 


contri- 


5. Greater marvels in sight. 


Sa a a ae RE RR RR 


ry\HE chemist is now saving the 
| smoke from the coke ovens. Out 

of this he gets ammonia and coal 
tar. Before man found that he could 
make up all the dyes he wanted from 
coal tar, he was searching the world 
over to find colors. For Tyrian pur- 
ple, he used a_ shellfish from the 
Mediterranean. For scarlet, he rob- 
bed the lady cochineal bug of her 
coat. For indigo he went to India. 
Coal tar is one of the most useful 
things in the world. It is the basis 
of munitions and medicines. It is the 
scrap heap of the vegetable world. 
It contains a little of almost every- 
thing that makes up trees. From 
the dozen primary products extracted 
from coal tar the chemist builds up 
hundreds and thousands of new sub- 
stances. 

2. Niagara Falls is the greatest 
center of electro-chemical industries 
in the world. Among these products is 
aluminum, extracted by electric cur- 


rent. The power of Niagara also 
brings out of coal and sand a new 
substance, Acheson’s carborundum, 


harder than anything except the dia- 
mond, and capable of cutting away 
the toughest steel. If the electric 
current is passed through a mixture 
of coal and lime, we get calcium car- 
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he 


Tine Mentor 


Service,’ Author of “Creative Chemistry, 


bide. Drop the carbide into water, 
and we get acetylene gas, giving a 
heat suilicient to cut curves in a boiler 
piate as easily as a_ bracket-saw 
carves up hollywood. Pass air over 
hot carvbiae and it avsorbs the nitro- 
gen and trom this compound ammonia 
and nitric acid is produced. All the 
explosives are made from nitric 
acid. Nitric acid acting on cotton 
makes __nitro-cellulose, used for 
smokeless powder. 

But nitro-cellulose combined with 
camphor produces celluloid. The 
lear luster of amber, the dead black 
of ebony, the cloudiness of onyx, the 
glow of carnelian, are now within the 
reach of everyone, thanks to this re- 
markable substance. 

Nitrogen, perverted 
for destruction, was meant by the 
chemist for creation. A ton of wheat 
takes from the soil about forty-seven 
pounds of nitrogen. The German 
vield in bushels of wheat per acre 
was nineteen in 1889. In 1913 it was 
thirty-five. In the United States the 
figures were twelve and fifteen. The 
United States uses only twenty-eight 
pounds of fertilizer per acre, while 
Europe uses two hundred. For three 
years American farmers have been 
living on the unearned increment of 
the unoccupied land. This is more 
mining than farming. 

sugar came only from the 


3. Once } 

cane. Then a chemist discovered that 
it was possible to extract sugar from 
the beet. Americans, as the wealthi- 
est people in the world, eat the most 
sugar—ninety pounds a year on the 
average for every man, woman and 
child. Pure white sugar is the great- 
est contribution of chemistry to the 
world’s dietary. 


by militarism 
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4. Old is the ery, “Cotton is King.” 
But two-thirds of the cotton crop, 
the seed, was wasted until the chem- 
ist found a use for it. He added $150,- 
000,000 a year to the value of the 
United States cotton crop. The hulls 
of the cotton seed are ground up into 
cattle feed, or paper stock, or used as 
fertilizer. Cotton seed oil competes 
with olive oil for table use. 


Iron dislikes to be alone, and has an 
especial affection for oxygen. As 
oxygen is in both air and water, iron 
is not long without a mate. The re- 
sult is iron rust. Nations are com- 
peting to see which can dig the most 
iron rust out of the ground and con- 
vert it into railways, bridges, build- 
ings and machinery, and then let 
them relapse into rust again. Every 
year the blast furnaces of the world 
velease 72,000,000 tons of iron from 
its oxides and every year a large part 
of it reverts to its primeval form. 
Thus, man has barely got a few years 
ahead of nature. To save a pound of 
iron from corrosion is as much bene- 
fit to the world as to produce another 
pound from the ore. In fact, it is of 
much greater benefit, for it takes 
four pounds of coal to produce one 
pound of steel. 





The value of iron lies in its versa- 


tility. It can be made soft, brittle 
or malleable, elastic or pliant, mag- 
netic or non-magnetic, by — slight 
changes of composition and differ- 
ences in treatment. Vanadium, for 
instance, is known to every one who 
runs a motor car. Tungsten has be- 
come familiar through the tungsten 
lamps. 

Scientifically, the problem of syn- 
thetic rubber has been solved; but 
not industrially. It can be made from 
potatoes, but it cannot be made to 
pay. Eventually, man will overcome 
that difficulty, and as the price falls 
the uses of rubber will become more 
and more numerous. There is hardly 
any other material whose abundance 
would contribute more to our com- 
fort and convenience. 

5. There are greater marvels in 
sight. In the radio-active elements, 
such as radium, we have come upon 
sources of an energy that was never 
dreamed of by man. Radium is a fire 
without fuel—a glimpse of incalcula- 
ble wealth. For wealth is measured by 
the available energy of the world, and 
if a few ounces of anything would 
drive an engine, most of our troubles 
would be over. 








What other volume would contain such a wealth of 
worth while information, on hundreds of interesting 
subjects, as a bound volume of The Reader’s Digest? 
Keep each issue for future perusal. 
derive full benefit and pleasure from “The Little Maga- 
zine” without occasionally re-reading the articles. 


It is impossible to 
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Talking War to Death 


Digested from Our World 
Will Irwin 





The subject of this article has 
an importance greater than Dis- 
armament, greater than any sin- 
gle campaign, however worthy. It 
gives a suggestion of how to get 
results in democracy. The men re- 
sponsible for our government at 
Washington are often honestly 
uncertain of what the country 
wants. Telegrams, letters, peti- 
tions reached Washington before 
and during the Conference in 
such volume—almost ten mil- 
lions—that they could not be ig- 
nored. One out of every ten peo- 
ple in the country “told Con- 
gress” what they wanted—they 
got it. 

The Editors of Our World. 





THOUSAND men and women 

from diverse walks of life— 

clergymen, teachers, business 
men, labor leaders, housewives—led 
without hope of reward the irregular 
bands which sniped American mili- 
tarism off the field. The history of 
this movement has not been written. 
Probably it never can be written in 
full. The editor of this magazine has 
asked me to tell immodestly my part 
in it, as a contribution to the study 
of public opinion. 

At the end of 1921, Dr. Vernon Kel- 
logg, man of science and hard fighter 
in good causes, wrote me about a dis- 
turbing situation. Militarist propa- 
ganda was going on unchecked; and 
it was strung on the phrase “The 
Next War.” Why not write a book as 
an antidote—telling what every man 
of science knows about the perilous 
future of war? So I wrote “The Next 
War.” I expected nothing of the book, 
really. 
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In April, 1921, The League of Wo- 
men Voters was holding its annual 
convention in Cleveland, and 1 was 
asked to address them. This League 
has three million active members, and 
I knew that the delegates would be 
officers in the army of public opinion. 

That night I preceded on the pro- 
gram Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
President of the League. Realizing 
that 1 am no orator, I confined my- 
self to facts—what war will become 
if it continues and why. As I sat 
down, Mrs. Catt tore up the manu- 
script of the address she had pre- 
pared giving advice to the new voter. 
Without other preparation than the 
emotions which had been gathering 
in her for seven years, she spoke on 
the atrocious foliy of further prepara- 
tion of war. She flashed, she poured 
forth like a voleano. I have never 
seen an audience so moved. 

Mrs. Catt inspired with the “cru- 
sader spirit” 3,000 women — political 
leaders in 3,000 American communi- 
ties. Reduction of armament became 
the main objective of the convention. 
The delegates went home to take up 
the task which their men had mostly 
shirked and the politicians blindly 
overlooked. 

After which, my book came out. It 
was the beneficiary of fortunate cir- 
cumstances, and, it ran through 
eight editions in three weeks. Invi- 
tations to speak came by the hun- 
dred. Most of them: “I was at the 
Cleveland convention. We want some- 
one who really knows war. We can 
at least pay your expenses. Won’t 
you come?” 

To my surprise I found the most 
conservative New England audiences 
with me. If these conservatives felt 
so, what could one not do with the 
more fluid parts of the country? I 
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put myself in the hands of a lecture 
bureau, for arranging lecture sche- 
dules is a business in itself. Between 
September, 1921, and March, 1922, I 
spoke to about 700,000 people all told. 
These audiences, naturally, were 
mostly officers, not privates, in the 
army of public opinions. 


September brought a significant 
event, yet it has probably never been 
recorded in a line of print. Every 
year occurs a convention of lyceum 
and Chautauqua managers and “at- 
tractions”—every class of “talent” 
being invited to attend. I was asked 
to “try out my act.” Arriving in Chi- 
cago, I learned that every lecturer 
belonging to the association was re- 
quested to insert in his act five min- 
utes of argument for disarmament. 
Probably nine-tenths of the lecturers 
complied—because they wanted to. 
Few Americans, I think, appreciate 
the extent and power of the lecture 
business in the United States. From 
September until the close of the 
Washington Conference, hundreds of 
people listened every night to argu- 
ment for disarmament from men and 
women with the art of persuasion. I 
had been brought to Chicago to fur- 
nish these people with ammunition. 

Until the Disarmament Conference 
closed, the effort was always made to 
get resolutions passed and forwarded 
either to the State Department or to 
senators. Personal letters were rec- 
ommended to supplement the resolu- 
tions. 


Let me set down my main impres- 
sion of this adventure in publie opin- 


ion. The seven hundred thousand 
men and women whom I addressed 
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last winter were, as I have said, of- 
ficers in the body politic, not privates. 
After all, no one not a thinker or a 
reader, or both, goes to lyceum lec- 
tures. Now magazines of ene or two 
million circulation have become com- 
mon. Obviously it would seem that I, 
for example, would have done bet- 
ter to write my opinions for the mag- 
azines than to go forth and talk them 
to driblets of four or five hundred 
hearers at a time. Actually, I have 
no doubt that I did better to go nut 
lecturing. Not only did circum- 
stances give me select audiences, but 
the living personality is still most 
powerful with men. It is the differ- 
ence between writing a business let- 
ter and going to see your correspond- 
ent. This explains one mystery in 
the astonishing, disorganized upheav- 
al of public opinion which forced the 
Conference, and brought its work to 
fruition. In a period when the mails 
are choked with every form of print- 
ed propaganda, people learned by con- 
trast the spoken word. This explains 
the mystery. 

When arrives the next stage of war 
on war, when the time becomes op- 
portune for the American people to 
enter some association or league or 
society of nations, I recommend these 
whomever leads the 
movement. The platform is. still 
powerful. Give me the free voices of 
America, and I care not who controls 
its pens. 


observations to 


From 1914 till the Armistice, Will 
Irwin was a war correspondent on 
every important section of the West- 
ern Front. 
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A Runaway World 


Condensed from The Century Magazine 


Glenn Frank, Editor of The Century Magazine 





1. The world-wide curse of big- 
ness. 

2. New York City as an ex- 
ample. 

3. Is civilization becoming un- 
manageable? 

1. Movements that hold forth 
hope. 





NE of the outstanding facts of 

modern life is this: our cities and 

our states have outgrown our 
ability to administer them. Our civ- 
ilization is smitten with the curse of 
bigness. A few years ago Lord 
Bryce suggested that modern States 
have grown so big as to be virtually 
unmanageable by existing means of 
human control. We cannot dodge 
the fact that the city civilization of 
the United States is to-day virtually 
unmanageable. 

The average American dislikes to 
admit that anything can be too big 
to be managed. Executive vanity is 
an American trait. We seem to think 
that we possess a peculiar genius tor 
organization and control. But the 
fact is that the average administra- 
tor in city or state is to-day at his 
wits’ end. His job has got out of 
hand. 

2. The municipal administration 
of New York City, for instance, re- 
sembles nothing so much as a nervous 
spinster weakly clutching at the reins 
of a runaway horse. The fact would 
be more or less true of any adminis- 
tration in New York—a fact that is 
more or less true of every big city. 

In New York a typical day is one 
continuous round of inconveniences 
due to the fact that the administra- 
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tion of its common life is inadequate. 
Let us list a few obvious facts. 

The New Yorker is frequently the 
shivering victim of a coal shortage 
due to inadequate mining and trans- 
portation facilities, to say nothing of 
inadequate social control of the min- 
ing industry. 

strike in the harbor or at the 
ferry may leave him foodless. 

Adequate control of transportation 
in the city streets, on the surface- 
car lines, and in the subways has 
broken down. Men, women and chil- 
dren are jammed into subway-cars 
at five o’clock in the evening with less 
regard for physical comfort and de- 
cency than is displayed by a Western 
cattle-dealer loading stock for ship- 
ment. Every day brings its toll of 
ceath from trucks and taxis in the 
city streets. 

Moving day is a calamity. On the 
first of October it was estimated that 
75,000 families attempted to move 
150,000 loads of household goods. Cer- 
tain streets of the city resembled the 
streets of a mining-camp in the days 
of the gold rush. 

Congestion is so great that, unless 
it is relieved, a cholera epidemic may 
be not an unlikely development. 

Human control of the housing situ- 
ation has broken down, and the situ- 
ation menaces both health and morals. 
The building that is being done is on 
an entirely unreasonable and anti- 
social basis. In the face of all this, 
drab-minded politicians, attack every 
proposal of municipal, state, or fed- 
eral aid, while they prate of private 
initiative. On the other hand, every 
proposal to readjust taxation in a 
manner that will stimulate private 
investment in the building of apart- 
ment houses is vigorously attacked by 
unthinking radicals who sense a weak 
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surrender to capitalism. Through it 
all we listen in vain for a note of 
authority, and wander leaderless in 
futile search for some center of ade- 
quate social control. 


Even hospital facilities are inade- 
quate. The percentage of cases of 
illness that are hospital cases is 
greater in New York City than tn 
any other city in the United States. In 
such congested territory, a sick per- 
son, if his illness be at all communic- 
able, should be sent to a hospital to 
prevent the spread of the disease. 
Yet the growth of the hospital facili- 
ties lags far behind the growth of the 
population. 

Despite the heroic efforts of the 
telephone and telegraph companies, 
the communication service is half- 
convenience and half-nuisance. 

3. We must sooner or later face 
the possibility that the modern city, 
the modern state, the modern empire, 
is perhaps unmanageable after reach- 
ingt a certain size. We are beginning 
to pay the penalty for our servile 
worship of the god of quantity. The 
wild race for numbers leads straight 
to the abyss. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, in a discus- 
sion of trusts and efficiency, stated a 
principle that may well be taken to 
heart by political scientists. He said: 

“While a business may be too small 
to be efficient, efficiency does not grow 
indefinitely with increasing _ size. 
There is in every business a unit of 
greatest efficiency. It is reached when 
the disadvantages of size counterbal- 
ance the advantages.” 

This is perfectly obvious; yet, the 
quest of bigness has been kept up, as 
if health, happiness, and social effi- 
ciency were secondary considerations 
to size. The history of mankind has 
been one continued story, without an 
instalment missing, of man’s creation 
of instruments that sooner or later 
have made him their victim. Steam 
and the machine might have emanci- 
pated the race from innumerable 
troubles. Instead they have brought 


in their train the factory system and 
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the labor problem that have rent the 
world. Rapid transportation might 
have knit the world together into such 
a community of interests that war 
would have been unthinkable. In- 
stead of making war impossible, it has 
made war epidemic. 

4. There are three world-wide 
movements that may together set the 
feet of civilization in a safer path: 

First, the self-determination of all 
peoples. 

Second, an association of nations. 

Third, the election of represen‘a- 
tives in government from trades and 
occupations and vital interests as 
well as, if not instead of, from arti- 
ficially created geographical areas. 

In each of these movements is a 
spark of divine fire that may light 
the way to a fairer future. It is 
folly to regard any one of them as 
a panacea or Utopia. But, welding 
them together into a coherent pro- 
gram we may at last reap the bene- 
fits of world statesmanship. 

Self-determination will make for a 
healthy decentralization of all those 
artificially built, overgrown empires 
that must, if unrestricted, sooner or 
later die of discord or fatty degenera- 
tion. 

An association of nations. will 
make for a more intelligent relation 
between the smaller and more man- 
ageable states that will result from 
a sincere and world-wide application 
of the principle of self-determination. 


And, finally, we shall learn that 
politics must be more than wire-pull- 
ing of ward-heelers, that politics 
must deal with work and food and 
clothing and shelter. We shall over- 
haul the structure and standard of 
representative government; we shall 
elect men—to one of our legislative 
chambers at least—because they know 
something about business or labor or 
coal or cotton or transportation or 
agriculture or education, not simply 
because they happen to live in Salt 
River Township, the third congres- 
sional district, or the State of Ark- 
ansas. 
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“Race Suicide” 


Condensed from The New Republic 


Edward Alsworth Ross, Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin, 
and author of numerous books, 





Lower death rate offsets de- 
creased birth rate. 
Marvelous progress in child- 
saving. 

What a higher birth rate 
would mean. 

A _ new situation in history. 
Disproportionate increase 
among lower classes. 
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OME time ago President Harding 
noticed a newspaper picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. Domenico Zaccahea 

of New York City and their 16 chil- 
dren; whereupon he wrote to Mrs. 
Zaccahea congratulating her upon 
being the mother of such a splendid 
brood. The gesture won the Presi- 
dent friends, no doubt, but did it 
strike a note which needs to be 
struck? The father of this family is 
a porter at twenty dollars a week. 

Since the phrase “race suicide” was 
launched 20 years ago we have been 
told that we are headed for extinction 
because the full quivers of olden 
times are becoming rare. No one 
stops to consider where the people 
of the earth would find themselves to- 
day if they had gone on having pro- 
geny in the old happy-go-lucky fash- 
ion. On the other hand, few but 
statisticians, life insurance actuaries 
and public health officers have noticed 
the extraordinary lowering of the 
death rate which has been brought 
about in the last 40 years. And yet 
in most countries, so far as popula- 
tion growth is concerned, it quite bal- 
ances that shortage of the baby crop 
which has inspired so many gloomy 
prophets. 

Take the 14 European countries 

which have worth while statistics 
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running back 40 years or more. Com- 
pare their records for 1881-5 with 
those of 1906-10. Taking the aver- 
age for the fourteen peoples, it ap- 
pears that while the number of an- 
nual births per 1,000 of the general 
population was five less at the end 
of the period, the number of annual 
deaths per thousand was five and 
one-half less! 

In our own country, in 1900 the 
death rate was 17.6 per 1,000 of the 
population. In 1919 the rate was 13, 
a reduction of a fourth in 19 years! 


2. Save our ingenuity in devising 
contrivances for blotting out human 
life, nothing in our time is so sensa- 
tional as our success in vanquishing 
certain diseases. For example, in 
1911 in the United States the deaths 
per 100,000 population from the fe- 
vers, including malaria, typhoid and 
typhus, were only one seventy-third as 
numerous as the deaths from these 
causes in British India. The progress 
of child-saving alone suffices to offset 
a large part of the fall in the birth 
rate. Probably right down through 
history from a third to two-thirds of 
those born have perished in the cra- 
die. Ten years ago a quarter of the 
habies born in Hungary and Russia 
failed to live a year. In Chile in 1913 
I found the loss to be a third, in some 
cities 47 per cent! As for the Orient, 
the fate of its innocents is horrifying. 


On the other hand, where the les- 
sons of modern hygiene and medicine 
have been well conned. infants are 
caved with a suecess that our fore- 
fathers would have attributed to 
magic. There are 25 American cities 
which save 19 babies out of 20. Tn 
New Zealand there are good sized 
cities that lose in the first year only 
one infant in 27! 
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3. That in our huge American 
population clogged with some ex- 
tremely backward elements Death 
should take, year after year, but one 
in 70 or one in 75 is an utterly new 
thing in the experience of peoples 
The like of this has never been known 
before. It behooves us to adapt our 
behavior to it as we adapt our be- 
havior to artificial light or power ma- 
chinery or the automobile. But we 
see these things, and not the other, 
and therefore we do not realize that 
any change in our standards of judg- 
ment is called for. 


For example, through its first mil- 
lenium and a half—during which its 
doctrines crystallized—the Christian 
Church was in the presence of a hu- 
man mortality which must have been 
from two to four times that which we 
experience today. Overpopulation was 
not to be worried about, and so it 
was branded a sin to curtail conjugal 
fecundity. Can this position be 
maintained indefinitely into the fu- 
ture in view of the astounding suc- 
cess of modern medical science in en- 
abling people to live out a normal 
life term? 

Suppose that, while keeping mor- 
tality down to 13 per 1,000, our wo- 
men should emulate the Prussian wo- 
men during the decade before the 
war. Ignore migration. Well, then, 
by the end of this century the United 


States would contain more people 
than all Europe does to-day. 

Or, if for the next 79 years we 
should have children at the present 


rate of the Spanish, the Portuguese 
and the Italians, then the year 2000 
A. D. would see the population of 
our country 500 millions. 

The death rate of our people will 
be brought still lower. In 20 years 
it has been reduced more than a quar- 


The 


ter. mere putting into effect 
everywhere among us of measure 
which are now operating with sue- 
cess somewhere would reduce our 


death rate to 1 in a 100 each year. So 
one need not strain his imagination 
in forecasting an annual mortality of 
8 or 9 in 1,000. And as death be- 
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comes well-nigh banished from the 
nursery, there will be fewer gaps in 
families to be filled and we shall see 
the annual baby crop shrink to 19 or 
even 18 in a thousand. Even then, 
however, our population will be grow- 
ing as fast as it now is and certainly 
as fast as it is possible for it to grow 
without lowering our standard oi 
ing. 

4. There is, then, ahead of us an 
endless vista of restriction of the 
of families. We shall leave unused 
an increasing portion of that fertilit; 
which became established in our spe- 
cies long ago in order to meet a rate 
of wastage which no longer present 
itself in a civilized life. In China 
about all of human natural fertility 
is needed in order to balance deaths, 
particularly the excessive mortality 
of infants. In Southern and Eastern 
Europe about half of this fertility is 
1ow required to maintain numbers. In 
the United States, a fourth or less. 
Some of us will live to a time when a 
fifth or even a sixth of human repro- 
luctive power will suffice to keep up 
our population. 


Fewer births in 
fewer deaths, in order that human 
increase shall not overrun’ wealth 
production, signifies that a new thing 
has come into the life of mankind, 
viz., a fecundity that adapts itself to 
the economic prospect. In view of 
their miraculous victory ‘over disease 


sympathy with 


adaptive fecundity is, needed, the 
only safeguard of the enlightened 
peoples against the dismal fate of 


overcrowded China, 

5. If we have no cause to fear lest 
the advanced peoples grow too slowly 
it does not follow that all is well. 
Curtailment of fecundity is most 
practiced by the capable and ambi- 
tious and least by the inert and com- 
monplace. Hence the people grow 
faster at the bottom than at the top. 
There ought to be bigger families 
among the rising, and smaller fami- 
lies among the stagnating, more pro- 
geny left by the gifted, and fewer by 
the dull. 


But that is another story. 
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Politics: 


Behind the Scenes 


A Condensation from The Yale Review 


Anonymous 


AM one of a board of three mem- 

bers who are appointed by the 

governor of the State, to guard 
the morals of the young. The chair- 
man of the board receives a salary 
greater than that of the other two 
members and he is addressed as the 
“Honorable” so and so. He was the 
aide-de-camp of the leader of a city 
ward, who in turn had gone to a 
“boss” of all the wards in the city, 
who in turn again had borne down 
upon the governor of the State. 

The ward leader had friends for 
whom places must be found upon the 
pay-roll of the department. Elections 
were to be won, and I soon found 
that this one ward of one city in one 
great State, was in secure possession 
of about half the “jobs” in our de- 
partment. 

The chairman was in his office gen- 
erally at the noon hour only, thres or 
four times a week. Much mystery 
surrounded his whereabouts and the 
probable time of his arrival. 

The governor was a personal friend 
of mine and at length I felt that | 
should acquaint him with the fact 
that the chairman (appointed by the 
governor’s predecessor) was perhaps 
not all that such a man should be. 
| expected the governor to be horri- 
fied at what I told him, and continued 
to tell him as the months passed. 
Nothing happened. At length it was 
rumored that the governor had made 
a pact with another city “boss,” an 
opponent of that one who had put our 
“chief” in place. This “boss,” who 
was illiterate (he misspells the sim- 
plest words) and who had risen to his 
eminence as a collector of garbage, 
desired to extend his influence over 
all the State. He showed the gov- 
ernor a great light. A _ state-wide 
party must be formed, and to give it 
strength, “jobs” must be distributed. 
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One day there were grand high exe- 
cutions. Heads fell by twos and 
threes, and our chairman’s went with 
the rest. 

The new chairman—a middle-aged 
man of broken health—had been as- 
ured that no work would be demand- 


ed of him; obviously my associate 
and I would continue to wield the 
laboring oar. Indeed, if he should 


come among us once a week it would 
suffice. 

We saw our colleague an hour on 
Tuesday, perhaps, and an _ hour on 
Thursday. The driver of the “taxi” 
helped him to and from the cab. Then 
one day many bombs fell among us. 
The “boss” came to the chairman’s 
office. The terms of the contract 
were recalled to his mind. Old em- 
ployees were to be removed, new of- 
fices which I had had created by the 
legislature for special and important 
uses were to be seized. The chair- 
man, at command, wrote twenty let- 
ters appointing to and removing from 
office as many men, most of whom he 
had never seen. Appointments were 
to take effect immediately. 

My associate and I found that our 
new servants included five who could 
barely write their names, two with 
mutilated hands, two with peg legs, 
two so old that their usefulness was 
done, and one with a sleeping dis- 
ease. It was clear that two or three 
of us were still to perform the de- 
partment’s daily tasks with the aid 
of a few young women whose wages 
were so small that no henchman of 
the “boss” coveted their places. 

I gradually learned that the men 
were “division leaders.” They herd- 
ed the votes at election time. One 
told me that he personally conducted 
130 men into a voting booth and 
marked their ballots for them. All, 
by one means or another, were spon- 
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sors for sufficient votes to control the 
division for the “boss.” Each was 
on call at any time by these voting 
citizens. Any one of them who had 
been sent to the lock-up or who had 
had any misfortune which could be 
mitigated through politicai channels, 
came to the division leader. Every 
man was a cog in a series of wheels 
which confused every theory of the 
value of our national institutions. 


My friend, the governor, had known 
naught of this wholesale overturning, 
although he and the chairman to- 
gether were the only officers known to 
the law, with responsibilities in the 
matter. A “boss,” who was a con- 
tractor to clean the streets and col- 
lect ashes in one city of the common- 
wealth, had interposed himself to ef- 
fect objects of a nature wholly per- 
sonal to him. But the governor was 
as helpless as I, and I was as power- 
less as a dog in the street. 

One day a member of our force 
saw the opportunity to obtain a more 
lucrative position in another state de- 
partment. We knew nothing of his 
intended departure until we were in- 
troduced to his successor. Who had 
chosen this man—his illiteracy was 
so gross as to be comical, we did not 
know, nor even the chairman. No let- 
ter was ever written appointing him; 
some hand extended through the back 
door put his name on the pay-roll. 

Another time, provision must be 
made for a thug who had been con- 


cerned in political highbindery, which 
abundantly merited a term of years in 
a penitentiary. So, somehow one of 
our men was taken to another depart- 
ment to make a place for this ruffian 
in ours. Thus, without official action 
on our part our staff underwent fur- 
ther change. 


One day the governor wished to find 
a place for a deserving woman, the 
widow of one of his private secre- 
taries. He asked our chairman about 
the matter. There was “no vacancy.” 
The governor replied that he desired 
one to be created—the least proficient 
of our employees could be dismissed. 
The chairman went to the “boss” and 
inquired whether any could be sent 
away. The “boss” said that none 
could be spared from the post of 
duty—he would find a place in an- 
other department. Meanwhile the 
governor grew importunate. He re- 
peated his demands with threats. 
Very fortunately, the thug in our em- 
ploy took occasion to get himself in- 
toxicated, and while in this condition 
dared to impersonate a Federal offi- 
cer for the purpose of blackmail. Se- 
curing money under false pretenses 
he was arrested and imprisoned. His 
crimes were the subject of accounts 
in the newspapers. His dismissal 
must follow; the “boss” could utter 
no word in defense of such a hench- 
man under conditions publicly known, 
and the governor came into his own. 


Politics behind the scenes! 





be indicated. 





Beginning with the next number, the date of issue of 
each magazine from which condensations are made will 


The Editors are always grateful for suggestions for 
the improvement of the Digest. 
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